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AN  AFFAIR  OF  HONOUR. 


ACT  I. 

BCENE  T. — An  Apartment  in  Madame  Tour  Nile’s 
House. 

Enter  MADAME  TOURVILLE  and  DR. 

CLEMENTS,  l. 

Mad.  T.  No,  no,  Harry ;  a  reasonable,  calcula¬ 
ting  woman,  at  the  seat  of  war,  even  taking  all 
chances  of  battle  into  the  bargain,  cannot  reckon 
upon  haviug  more  than  three  or  four  husbands. 
Now,  as  I  wedded  once  to  please  papa - 

Cle.  'Tis  reasonable  you  should  wed  a  second 
time  to  please  yourself. 

Mad.  T.  I  intend  it j— but  consider  what  a  bad 
match  you  are. 

Clc.  i  confess  my  fortune  is - 

Mad.  T.  Hang  your  fortune,  Harry  !  what  has 

fortune  to  do  with - (Checking  herself.) — matters 

of  business  ? — I  mean  that  you  gentlemen  on  the 
medical  staff - 

Cle.  Well? 

Mad.  T.  Never  go  into  battle  at  all;  so  there’s 
very  little  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  you,  except  in 
the  regular  way. 

Cle.  The  regular  way  ! 

Mad.  T.  Aye — plaguing  you  to  death';  you  are  a 
“  leotle”  peevish,  Harry. 

Clc.  Nay,  I  think  you  must  own  my  temper  is 
tolerably  equable,  and  you  have  not  been  without 
opportunities  of  trying  it. 

Mad.  T.  Oh!  but  you’re  on  your  pretty  beha¬ 
viour  at  present.  Wooers  are  like  racehorses  :  they 
do  wonderful  things  on  the  trial  days,  before  the 
event  comes  off',  but  when  the  match  really  takes 
place,  it’s  astonishing  how  few  keep  up  the  pace 
they  went  off  at. 

Cle.  All  this  would  be  fair,  were  we  really  un¬ 
known  to  each  other;  but  our  infancy  was  passed 
together. 

Mad.  T.  It  was. 

Cle.  Until  you  had  grown  into  a  lively,  charm¬ 
ing  creature,  too  childish  for  love,  too  lovely  for 
childhood;  and  I - 

Mad.  T.  Stay— I’ll  paint  your  picture :  you 
being  a  lolloping,  lubberly  lad,  too  tall  for  toys, 
too  childish  for  college - 

Cle.  Then  in  the  autumn  eves,  when  you  stole 
out  fronasthe  garden-gate - 

Mad.  T.  And  you  jumped  over  the  boarding- 
school  wall - 

Cle.  You  stealing  fearfully  forth  whilst  your 
father  slept - 

Mad.  T.  And  you  looking  anxiously  back  while 
the  mastiff  growled - 


Clc.  Yrou  fluttering  with  fear  of  your  father’?, 
anger - 

Mad.  T.  And  you  trembling  at  the  thoughts  of 
your  tutor’s  rod - 

Cle.  Then  did  wo  seal  vows  of  love,  ere  we  knew 
wliat  love  was;  then  were  we  plighted  to  each 
other  until  that  fated  hour - 

Mad.  T.  Then  I  went  to  Ma’mselle  Haute’s 
finishing  academy,  and  you  went  to  Harrow-on-the- 
Hill. 

Clc.  Have  you  forgotten  where  and  how  we  met 
again  ?  You,  in  London,  gayest  of  the  gay,  in 
the  frivolities  of  fashion  had  forgotten  me ;  and 
the  girl  and  boy,  who  had  parted  with  tears  of 
anguish,  met  with  cold,  almost  averted  faces. 

Mad.  T.  To  be  sure;  papa  had  brought  me  to 
London  then  to  see  the  sights, — not  to  see  merely 
such  a  sight  as  you. 

Clc.  Ah,  Amelia!  that  coldness  ruined  my  for¬ 
tunes,  perhaps  for  ever. 

Mad.  T.  I  don’t  know  that — first  you  threatened 
to  shoot  yourself,  then  you  resolved  to  shoot  the 
enemy  instead  ;  but  having  lost  your  fortune,  and 
being  forced  to  a  profession,  undertook  to  heal 
wounds  instead  of  inflicting  them — and  here  you. 
are,  with  your  heart  full  of  love  and  your  pocket 
full  of  lint. 

Cle.  My  professional  probation  is  nearly  over., 
and  the  next  post  will  bring  me  the  news  that  I 
am  once  more  master  of  my  fortune.  But  bavin.;', 
j  given  me  reason  to  hope,  why  torture  me  as  la$f 
night  you  did  ? 

Mad,  T.  Oh,  dear  me  !  that  tortured  yon,  did  it  P 
Why,  if  I  did  have  you  (which  I  shall  not)  I  should 
do  a  thousand  things  worse  than  that. 

Cle.  On  that  solemn  coxcomb  Limkey  you. 
lavished  all  your  smiles,  and  I  should  have  thought 
you  seriously  liked  the  baboon  bad  you  not  tin 
I  next  moment  been  as  captivatingly  condescending 
to  Carnage. 

Mad.  f.  It’s  very  uncivil  of  you  to  abuse  my 
lovers.  Major  Limkey  is  the  Cupidon  of  the  arrnv. 
I  have  only  seen  him  thrice,  and  ho  talks  of  suicide 
already  ;  that  is  something  like  a  lover. 

Clc.  He’s  the  most  errant  puppy  that  ever 
encompassed  his  conceit  in  a  scarlet  coat ;  whilst 
Carnage - - 

Mad.  T.  Not  a  word  against  my  dear  little 
Captain. 

Cle.  Is,  if  possible,  less  endurable— ill-bred,  but 
ricli ;  fortune  has  placed  him  where  merit  could 
not ;  and  the  little  idiot  would  fair,  cut  everv 
comrade’s  throat  to  prove  his  prowess. 

Mad.  T.  None  but  the  bravo  deserve  the  fair. 

Cle.  The  fellow  has  sent  so  many  challenges, 
that  the  whole  regiment  have  been  bound  by  a 
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solemn  promise  not  to  fight  each  other,  or  in  a 
month  we  should  have  none  left  to  fight  the 
enemy. 

Mad.  T.  Courageous  little  Carnage  !  Here  am  I 
wooed  by  Adonis  on  one  side,  and  Mars  on  the 
other ;  and  you  ask  me  to  discard  them  for  Escu- 
lapius.  Now,  is  it  reasonable  ? 

Cle.  For  a  moment  cease  to  banter.  We  are  here 
in  a  dangerous  position.  In  a  few  days  France 
may  possess  this  town,  and  we  lie  low.  Why  trilie 
away  time  that  may  never  be  recalled  ? 

Mad.  T.  I  never  heard  of  any  moments  that 
could  be ;  so  go  along,  like  a  good  boy,  and  see  if 
the  Government  courier  brings  letters  from  Eng¬ 
land. 

Cle.  Shall  I  see  you  again  this  morning  ? 

Mad.  T.  I  don’t  know  ;  that  depends  on  whether 
Limkey  or  Carnage  visit  me however,  you  may 
call  if  you  will.  ( He  advances  to  hiss  her  hand.) 
Professional  etiquette !  (Snatching  her  hand  away.) 
Adieu,  Doctor. 

[Exit,  R. 

Cle.  Adieu,  giddy-pated,  noble-hearted  woman ! 

[Exit,  L. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room. — Quarters  of  the  Dragoons. — 

MAJOR  L1MKEY  and  CAPTAIN  CARNAGE 

discovered. 

Maj.  Well,  then,  Captain,  no  more  about  the 
lovely  lively  widow;  though,  unapt  as  I  am  to 
boast,  I  must  say - 

Cap.  Major! 

Maj.  I'm  dumb ;  but  if  it  wasn’t  for  betraying 
confidences — tender  confidences — I  could  tell  a  few 
tales,  of  some  devilish  high  creatures,  too. 

Cap.  Allow  me  to  make  the  remark,  that  where 
superior  accomplishments  are  called  for,  I  have 
been  fatally  fortunate. 

Maj.  My  attentions  are  not  confined  to  age  or 
station ;  wherever  I  enter,  city  or  house,  I  make 
love  to  all  the  women  right  and  left — mistresses, 
maids,  and  all ;  though  I  don’t  know  what  they  all 
see  in  me,  for  my  part. 

Cap.  Nor  I  either.  Major,  allow  me  to  remark 
that  fifty  billets  in  my  bureau  prove  my  successes. 

Maj.  As  to  billets,  I  could  set  up  a  complete 
letter-writer  from  my  collection;  and  you  know, 
my  dear  Captain,  when  we  compared  notes  in  the 
Peninsula,  that  I  was  six  spinsters  and  ten  widows 
a-head  of  you. 

Cap.  Abigails  and  sutlers’  relicts. 

Maj.  Countesses  and  scions  of  royalty. 

Cap.  Attracted  by  that  face  1 

Maj.  Captain  Carnage,  if  you  wish  to  say  any¬ 
thing  of  my  face,  don’t  say  it  to  my  face  ;  let  me 
tell  you,  such  personalities  are  not  countenanced  in 
good  society !  . 

Cap.  And  allow  me  to  remark,  Major,  that  when 
I  want  schooling  in  the  usages  of  good  society,  I 
shall  not  come  to  Major  Liinkey  for  lessons ! 

Enter  CLEMENTS  at  the  door,  C.  F. 

Cle.  Gentlemen !  gentlemen !  I  never  arrive  but 
to  witness  a  fray.  Captain,  I  thought  you  were 
sever  to  quarrel  again. 

Cap.  My  blood  boils  like  lava  ! 

Maj.  I  can  pity  envy,  and  pardon  detraction. 

Cle.  I  fancy  this  has  been  the  old  subject,  and 
I  know  ’tis  a  tender  one.  Be  pacified,  my  dear 
Carnage. 


Enter  a  Servant,  with  a  letter,  l. — He  crosses  and 
gives  it  to  the  Major . 

Maj.  Pray  excuse  me. 

(Goes  up,  reading  and  hissing  the  letter.) 

[ Exit  Servant,  l. 

Cap.  That  is  Madame  Tourville’s  servant! 
Major,  pardon  my  abruptness,  bnt - 

Maj.  Excuse  me,  but  at  a  tender  moment  like  the 
present,  my  dear  Captain - 

Cap.  Major  Limlcey,  I  demand  to  know  if  that 
letter  is  from  the  lady  with  whom  you  danced  last 
night  ? 

Maj.  I  may  receive  a  letter,  I  presume,  without 
permission  from  Captain  Carnage. 

Cap.  Major,  I  demand  a  reply. 

Cie.  Come,  come,  you  are  too  warm — the  Major 
will,  I  am  sure,  explain. 

Maj.  Properly  requested,  certainly.  It  is  from 
that  lady. 

Cap.  Pray,  sir,  how  long  have  you  known  that 
lady  P 

Maj.  Long  enough  to  have  secured  her  heart. 

Cle.  Are  you  so  positively  assured  of  her  affec¬ 
tion  ? 

Maj.  I’m  not  apt  to  boast,  bnt  you  medical 
gentlemen  cannot  very  well  comprehend  our 
manoeuvres.  Tho  widow  has  charms,  and  I  my 
little  fascinations ;  I  yield,  at  last,  a  vanquished 
victim  upon  Hymen’s  altar. 

Cap.  A  thunderbolt  shouldn’t  restrain  me! 
Major  Limkey,  have  you  proposed  for  that  lady  ? 

Maj.  Captain  Carnage,  I  have— and  shall  invite 
you  to  the  wedding. 

Cap.  Previous  to  that  ceremony,  you  must  per- 
form  another ! 

Maj.  Any  you  please. 

Cap.  You  and  I  must  measure  weapons. 

Cle.  Gentlemen,  for  shame !  Remember  your 
promise  to  the  colonel — no  more  duelling, — and, 
my  dear  Major,  consider,  though  your  fair  partner 
of  the  ball  may  love  the  proprietor  of  a  handsome 
pair  of  legs,  she  might  rather  object  to  a  suitor 
who  mounted  those  articles  in  timber. 

Maj.  Why.  I  believe  if  mine  were  shot  away, 
they  couldn’t  be  easily  matched — I  shall  appeal  to 
the  lady. 

Cap.  “  Equally  prepared  for  love  or  war,”  I 
agree  ;  but  as  the  Major  has  already  attacked  the 
fortress,  I  claim  the  first  assault  now. 

Maj.  No! 

Cle.  Nay,  that  is  but  fair ;  besides,  with  your 
advantages,  Major - 

Maj.  Why,  I’m  not  apt  to  boast;  but  I  don’t 
think,  let  him  do  what  he  may,  that  I’m  in  great 
danger. 

Cap.  Major,  good  morrow.  Clements,  in  an 
hour  you  shall  congratulate  me.  A  soulless  sap- 
skull  aspiring  to  such  charms!  Major,  however 
this  affair  ends,  I  trust  with  it  end  our  quarrels. 

Maj.  For  my  part,  certainly.  I  think  I  may 
promise  that  pretty  safely,  hey  H 

Cle.  Decidedly ! 

Cap.  Allow  me  to  remark  that  I  shall  not 
quarrel.  I  don’t  imagine  I  shall  hare  ranch  cause 
on  his  account— hey  ? 

Cle.  Certainly  not ! 

Cap.  Adieu,  jusqu’au  revoir! 

L. 

Maj.  What  an  ape  it  is  !  Do  yon  know  I  quite 
pity  him  for  the  mortification  he  will  experience. 
It  must  be  a  devilish  provoking  thing  for  a  vaiu 
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fellow,  making  sure  of  victory,  to  find  himself  cnt 
out  by  a  successful  rival.  Can  you  conceive  any¬ 
thing  more  annoying  ? 

Cle.  Really,  I  cannot. 

Maj.  Bat  when  a  man  will  make  himself  an  ass, 
who  can  blame  those  who  laugh  at  him  ? 

Cle.  No  one.  Indeed,  if  such  a  fellow  had  a 
grain  of  sense,  he  couldn’t  object  to  it  himself. 

Maj.  But  these  sort  of  fellows  are  always  fools 
— take  my  word  for  it. 

Cle.  I  believe  siucerely  you're  right. 

Maj.  I  say,  Doctor,  of  ail  earthly  things  I  should 
most  like  to  see  that  little  animal  making  love  to 
the  widow ; — she  has  wit,  and  hates  a  fool ; — 
couldn't  we  manage  to  behold  the  interview  ? 

Cle.  1  should  like  that,  too ;— but  how,  dear 
Major,  how  ? 

Maj.  Hem !  I’m  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I  don’t 
think  the  widow’s  maid  would  refuse  me  anything 
I  might  ask — I  mean  I — women  are  but  women, 
poor  things— I  believe  I  can  manage  to  get  placed 
in  ambush. 

Cle.  Faith,  this  will  be  hardly  fair  towards  little 
Carnage. 

Maj.  Yes,  it  is  ;  vanity  should  be  mortified. 

Cle.  So  it  should,  so  it  should. 

[Exeunt,  i.. 

SCENE  III. — An  Apartment  at  Madame  Tour- 
ville’ s. 

Enter  MARTHA,  it. 

Mar.  So;  a  letter  from  the  Major,  and  a  visit 
from  the  Captain.  My  old  days  of  fees  and  favours 
are  returning  ;  but  I  do  hope  Madame  will  never 
think  of  that  little  fright,  though  he’s  rich  as  a 
Jew.  It’s  such  a  name  too  —  Mrs.  Captain 
Carnage! — own  maid  to  Mrs.  Captain  Carnage! 
No,  no,  I  conld  never  stand  that  if  mistress 
could. 

Major.  ( Without ,  l.)  Advance,  my  dear  Clements 
— I’ll  manage  it. 

Mar.  Why,  William  has  let  Major  Limkey  in,  as 
I  live  ;  that  fellow  thinks  every  woman  in  France 
is  in  love  with  him— ugh ! 

Enter  MAJOR  LIMKEY  and  CLEMENTS,  L. 

Maj.  (To  Martha.)  Captain  C.  is  now  with  your 
lady,  I  believe.  (Apart  to  Clements.)  She’ll  tell  me 
everything. 

Mar.  ( Coldly  and  distantly.)  I  really  can’t  in¬ 
form  you,  Major  Limkey. 

Maj.  You  can’t  inform  me!  (Apart  to  Clements.) 
I’m  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I  think  I  can  make  her 
tell.  (Aloud.)  You  little  sloe-eyed  syren,  you  can 
inform  me,  I  know'. 

(Clements  motions  Martha  to  tell.) 

Mar.  (Smiling.)  In  truth.  Major,  he  is  here. 

Maj.  I  thought  I  should  learn !  And  now,  my 
dark-haired  divinity,  can’t  you  convey  us  where, 
unseen,  we  may  witness  their  interview  ? 

Mar.  Sir!  admit  you !  I  couldn’t  think  of  such 
a  thing  for  the  world !  (Clements  motions  assent.) 

Maj.  Can’t  you  do  it  without  thinking,  my  dear 
little  creature  ? 

Mar.  Major,  I'll  endeavour  to  do  what  you  wish; 
I  rely  entirely  on  your  discretion. 

[Exit,  r. 

Moj.  I’m  discreet  to  a  foible.  You  see,  Clements 
— you  see — it’s  always  the  case  wherever  I  go. 
What  is  it  about  my  manner  that  does  it  I  can’t 
imagine  ;  but  thus  it  is — thus  it  has  ever  been. 

Cle.  I  fancy  the  despatches  have,  by  this  time, 


been  opened,  aud  I  expect  letters  of  import— they 
are  telegraphing  also  from  the  heights.  I’ll  not 
now  intrude,  but  shall  see  you  in  time  to  enjoy  the 
repulse  his  vanity  will  receive. 

Maj.  My  dear  Clements,  don’t  let  us  triumph 
over  the  poor  devil  too  much — it  might  be  your 
case,  or  even  mine,  to  be  supplanted  in  a  love 
affair. 

Cle.  True — true ! 

Maj.  To  be  sure,  men  without  attractions 
oughtn’t  to  attempt  rivalling  those  whose  prowess 
the  world  of  gallantry  acknowledges. 

Re-enter  MARTHA,  R. 

Mar.  I  can  take  you  round  to  an  apartment  in 
which  a  long  closet  opens  into  tho  room  where  the 
Captain  is  now7  with  Madame. 

Maj.  The  presumptuous  plebeian ! 

Mar.  Softly-softly,  my  dear  Major  ! 

Maj.  (Apart  to  Clements.)  My  dear  Major !  Poor 
girl !  poor  girl ! 

Mar.  Down  the  passage.  I  will  but  let  Doctor 
Clements  out  and  follow  you. 

Maj.  (Apart  to  Clements.)  My  manner  must  cause 
a  deal  of  unhappiness — but  the  women  will,  you 
see— what  can  I  do  ? 

[Exit,  R, 

Mar.  I  made  my  lady  aware  of  his  place  of  con¬ 
cealment.  When  she  has  dismissed  them  she 
desires  to  see  you. 

Cle.  Thanks,  my  dear  creature,  thanks  !  [Exit 
Martha,  R.]  I  can’t  take  a  surer  method  to  be  rid 
of  my  rivals  than  letting  them  plead  for  them¬ 
selves  ;  if  their  own  follies  do  not  disgust  her,  my 
case  is  hopeless. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  IV. — Madame  Tourville’s  Apartment. 

Enter  MADAME  TOURVILLE  and  CAPTAIN 
CARNAGE,  R. 

.  Mad.  T.  (Laughing.)  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Indeed,  Cap¬ 
tain,  you  may  jest — this  ardent  passion  of  yours  is 
pleaded  as  a  matter  of  professional  routine — 
gallantry  is  included  in  the  military  tactics. 

Cap.  Madame,  let  circumstances  excuse  my 
abruptness  :  daily  expecting  battle,  can  I  waste  a 
moment  ?  when,  the  next  day,  I  may  be  called  to 
the  conflict,  and  fall  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight. 

Mad.  T.  There,  again,  you  remind  me  that  no 
reasonable  woman  would  trust  her  happiness  with 
you;  I  hear  your  valour  is  of  so  desperate  a 
quality,  that  fighting  is  fairly  food  for  you. 

Cap.  My  life,  Madame,  is  my  country’s ;  my  love 
is  yours. 

Mad.  T.  And  what  sort  of  love  is  that  which  has 
no  life,  Captain  ? 

Cap.  Mine  will  live  whilst  I  exist.  But,  oh ! 
Madame,  when  I  think  that  w'hen  we  march  hence 
you  will  be  exposed  to  danger,  I,  even  I,  almost 
dread  the  enemy’s  approach. 

Enter  MAJOR  LIMKEY  at  the  closet-door,  c.  F. 

Mad.  T.  Is  there  any  apprehension,  then,  of  tho 
enemy  being  at  hand  ? 

Cap.  (Proudly.)  The  enemy  is  at  hand,  Madame ; 
but  that  causes  me  no  apprehension. 

Mad.  T.  Pardon  me !  I  heard,  indeed,  that  your 
enemy  was  hovering  about ;  and  it  was  hinted  to¬ 
me  that  he  had  taken  up  a  concealed  position  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Cap.  Ah,  Madame!  might  I  at  once  secure  my 
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vnvn  bliss  and  your  safety,  once  'under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  this  war-like  arm - 


Mad.  T.  Captain,  would  it  not  be  more  magnani¬ 
mous  to  appeal  to  my  feelings  than  to  my  fears. 

Maj.  (Aside.)  Certainly!  That  fellow  has  none 
of  my  persuasive  softness. 

Cop.  I  see  I  have  some  concealed  enemy —the 
Major,  I  fear,  has  prepossessed  yon  against  me. 

Rad.  T.  No,  indeed!  the  Major  never  named 
you. 

May.  (Aside.)  The  Major  was  better  employed. 

Mad.  T.  Now  tell  me,  Captain — for  I  know  you 
will  generously  speak  the  truth  —  isn’t  Major 
turnkey  a  most  accomplished  soldier  ? 

Cap.  He  would  be,  if  he  thought  as  much  of  the 
art  of  war  as  he  does  of  the  art  of  dress — he  is 
useless  in  a  sortie. 

Mad.  T.  But  capital  in  a  quadrille. 

Cap.  Allow  me  to’remark,  that  I  never  questioned 
the  Major’s  excellence  in  anything  dependant  on 
his  heels. 

Maj.  (Aside.)  Atrocious  culuminator ! 

Cap.  For  military  discipline  his  company  is  the 
worst  in  the  army. 

Mad.  T.  Yet,  for  accomplished  society,  his  com¬ 
pany  is  the  best  in  the  place. 

Maj.  (Aside.)  Fascinating  woman. 

Cap.  The  Major  has  taken  unworthy  means  to 
gain  your  esteem. 

Mad.  T.  There  you  surely  wrong  him.  He  is  in¬ 
capable  of  unworthy  means — he  would  scorn  to  act 
as  an  informer  or  a  spy. 

(The  Major  tries  to  rc-open  the  door  by 
which  he  entered,  hut  Jinds  it 
fastened.) 

He  never  fights  in  ambush. 

Cap.  He  never  fights  at  all  if  he  can  help  it. 

Mad.  T.  Hush  !  ho  is  your  senior  officer. 

Cap.  He  is  my  senior  every  way ;  and  as  proud 
of  his  brevet  rank  as  a  cornet  of  his  colours.  In 
fortune  he  is  my  inferior— as  a  soldier  I  will  not 
affront  my  fame  with  a  comparison— in  other 
points  of  merit  my  modesty  prevents  my  making  a 
remark. 

Maj.  (Aside.)  The  little  hedgehog  ! 

Mad.  T.  Really,  Captain,  what  you  say  affects 
me  strangely. 

Maj.  (Aside.)  Hey! 

Mad.  T.  And  if  Limkey  be  but  a  braggart  and  a 
coxcomb,  he  is  little  likely  to  ensure  cither  my 
happiness  or  safety. 

Maj.  (Aside.)  I  can’t  stand  this  ! 

Cap.  If,  Vpuus-like,  you  would  bo  loved  of  Mars, 

cashier  that  Vulcan,  and  bid  me  live  in  hope - 

(Kneels.) 

Maj.  (Coming  forward.)  No,  Madame!  bid  him 
retreat,  and  make  me  governor  of  the  fortress ! 

Mad.  T.  Major  Limkey,  this  visit  is  as  extra¬ 
ordinary  as  it  was  unlooked  for ! 

Cap.  (Touching  his  sword.)  Major  Limkey,  this 
ssiabush  is  as  dastardly  as  it  was  dangerous  ! 

Maj.  My  dear  Madame,  let  love  plead  for  the 
errors  of  ardent  susceptibility.  For  you,  Captain 
Carnage - 

Mad.  T.  ( Ringing  the  bell.)  This  is  really  so 
it  range  a  liberty - - 


I  gaged,  but  lie  persisted  in  remaining,  and  I  left 
*  him  in  the  ante-room. 


Enter  MARTHA,  K. 


Where  is  William  P 
Mar.  Gone  out,  Madame ! 

Mad.  T,  Who  admitted  the  Major? 

4Jur.  I  did,  Madame;  I  told  him  you  wenre  cn- 


Maj.  Madame,  permit  me  to  say,  that- 


it. 


Mad.  T.  And  from  thence,  Major,  yon  found 
your  way,  as  an  eaves-dropper,  through  the 
passage  into  yonder  closet. 

Maj.  I  assure  you,  Madame,  I  should  never  have 
dreamt - 


Mad.  T.  For  shame,  Major!  denial  can  neither 
raise  your  character,  nor  clear  suspicion. 

Maj.  Madame,  hearing  my  fame  attacked- 


Mad.  T.  You  shouldn’t  have  been  where  you 
could  hear  such  attacks. 

Maj.  Captain,  you  have  maligned  me  as  an 
officer ! 

Cap.  Major,  you  have  acted  as  a  spy  ! 

Maj.  ’Sdeath !  why  say  all  this  behind  my 
back  ? 

Cap.  ’Sdeath!  why  conceal  yourself  behind  mg 
back? 

Maj.  To  you,  dearest  Madame,  what  shall  I  say  ? 
— love,  all  conquering  love - - 

Mad.  T.  Excuses  folly,  never  meanness.  Major 
Limkey  will  pardon  my  saying,  that  when  I  in¬ 
vited  him  to  my  house,  cupboards  and  china- 
closets  were  not  included. 

Cap.  And  Major  Limkey  will  excuse  my  remark¬ 
ing,  that  that  lady’s  presence  alone  prevents  my 
snipping  off  the  ears  that  dared  to  listen  to  my 
vows  of  affection. 

Maj.  I  should  disgrace  the  sword  I  wear  to  bear 
this !  Captain,  follow  me  to  our  quarters ! 

Mad.  T.  Hold!  This  folly  has  proceeded  far 
euongh ;  it  must  not  cost  the' life  of  either  of  you. 
As  I  am  partially  the  cause,  let  me  be  peace 
promoter.  Major,  be  assured,  though  happy  to 
know  you  as  a  friend,  I  can  never  receive  you  as  a 
lover. 

Maj.  Madame!  not  receive  me— me! 

Cap.  I  pity  the  poor  breveted  brute— conquered 
by  me  in  valour  and  in  love  I 

Mad.  T.  To  you,  Captain  Carnage - - 

Cap.  Oh  !  Madame ! 

Mad.  T.  I  say  the  same. 

(Jap.  1Toy  ! 

Maj.  (Aside.)  I  sec  it  all— her  coolness  to  me  is  a 
mere  ruse  to  be  rid  of  him. 

Mad.  T.  Let  us  be  mutual  friends,  and  let  the 
first  step  be  a  reconciliation  to  each  other. 

Maj.  For  my  part,  I’m  not  apt  to  boast,  but  l 
never  was  malicious.  Captain,  I’m  convinced  you 
could  not  mean  the  aspersions  you  cast  on  my 
c.  m  rage. 

Cap.  Allow  me  to  remark,  Major,  that  I  meant, 
every  one  of  them ;  and  if  you  wish  to  remove  my 
doubts,  you  know  the  way! 

Mad.  T.  Gentlemen,  remember  your  swords  are 
to  be  drawn  in  your  country’s  cause,  your  pistols 
levelled  only  at  your  foes ;— if  you  forget  this,  the 
survivor  can  never  bo  the  friend  of  Madame  Tour- 
villi'.  Excuse  my  unceremonious  manner.  For  tin1, 
present,  Major,  adieu !  ( T/ic  Major  ini  imates  a  wish 
to  stay— the  Captain  again  touches  his  sword.)  Nay, 
you  must  not  quit  my  honse  together  in  this  mood 
Captain,  as  junior,  commence  the  retreat  (Pointing 
to  the  Major),  covered  by  the  cavalry.— Adieu ! 

Cap.  Madame,  adieu  !  A  young  AStna  is  boiling 
in  my  bosom ! 

[E.ri(,  a. 

Maj.  Ho  reddens  with  rage  enough  to  singe  his 
whiskers  off.  Ah  !  Madame  ! 
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Mad.  T.  Major  Limkey  ? 

Maj.  Cannot  the  tender  bosom  of  beauty  pardon 
the  little  indiscretions  of  affection— can  you  really 
be  angry  with  your  devoted  Limkey  ? 

Mad.  T.  If  I  seemed  less  angry  than  I  am,  attri¬ 
bute  it  to  the  presence  of  the  Captain. 

Maj.  Have  I  then  forfeited  all  interest  in  your 
heart ? 

Mad.  T.  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  you  over  pos- 
-essed  any.  Fray,  Major,  cannot  I  have  a  partner 
at  a  ball  without  being  willing  to  accept  him  as  a 
partner  for  life  ?  To  be  plain - 

Maj.  Beautiful  creature  !  that  is  impossible,  you 
can’t  be  plain! 

Mad.  T.  At  least,  I  can  be  explicit.  In  one  word, 
then,  Major,  the  man  I  shall  wed  is — not  yourself. 
Had  I  dreamt  that  your  civilities  meant  more  than 
the  badinage  of  the  moment,  I  should  have  said 
this  before  :  I  find  it  imperative  to  say  it  at  once, 
and  for  ever,  now. 

•  [Exit,  L 

Maj.  Very  well,  it’s  very  well  indeed— cut  by  a 
coquette  when  I  actually  offered  to  mntrimonialize. 
Can  she  prefer  any  other  to  me  ?  Oh,  no,  no,  that’s 
impossible.  I  shouldn’t  mind  it  if  I  had  not  boasted 
that  she  was  dying  for  me!  I  shall  go  mad— the 
allied  army  will  ring  with  it — I’ve  been  insulted, 
too,  by  Carnage — I  must  clear  my  honour  by 
snuffing  him  out — he  is  five  feet  of  impudent 
atrocity — refused  by  a  woman — insulted  by  a 
junior !  I  don’t  love  fighting,  but  now  I  could  face 
death  sooner  than  ridicule.  Come  what  may, 
against  orders  or  not,  Carnage  shall  give  me  satis¬ 
faction  ! 

[Exit,  R. 

SCENE  V. — Same  as  Scene  TT. — Chairs  and  a  table, 
icith  wine,  £c. 

CLEMENTS  discovered  with  a  letter  in  his  hand. 

Cle.  Once  more  possessed  of  fortune,  and  blessed 
with  love,  my  last  military  service  shall  be  to  cure 
theso^boxcombs  of  their  duelling  propensities.  I 
have  a  plan  to  punish  their  presumption,  and  pre¬ 
vent  their  conflict.— Carnage  is  brooding  veugeauce 
within,  and  hither  comes  the  brother  belligerent. 


Enter  MAJOR  LIMKEY,  at  the  door,  c.  F. 


Maj.  Oh!  that  it  was  gentlemanly  to  do  it,  I’d 
invite  him  to  dinner  anil  drown  him  in  a  finger- 

glass!  .  .  ,  , 

Cle.  Remember  the  manifesto  against  duelling. 
Maj.  But  shall  I  have  no  reparation  for  insult 
and  slander  ? 

Cle.  Hush  !  he  is  here. 

Enter  CAPTAIN  CARNAGE,  R. 


Cle.  {To  the  Captain.)  Come,  restrain  your 
;vratli. 

Cap.  I  can’t !  I’ve  a  volcano  here ! 

Cle.  Remember,  the  promise  you  have  mutually 
given  :  sword  and  pistol  are  alike  interdicted ;  but 
if  your  enmity  is  so  deadly - 

Ma  j.  and  Cap.  Deadly ! — eternal ! 

Cle.  I,  as  a  mutual  friend,  will  suggest  a  plan  by 
which  one  or  the  other  must  perish. 

Cap.  We’re  eternally  obliged  to  you ! 

Cle.  Nothing  but  the  extremity  of  the  case  could 
tn-ae  me  to  it.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  You  are  each 
dear  to  me— {The  Captain  takes  his  hand)— equally 
so.  {Takes  Major’s  hand.)  I  must  give  one  of  you 
the  chance  of  destroying  the  other— fortune  shall 
decide  it ;  but  whoever  falls  the  victim,  must  leave 


behind  him  a  letter  avowing  the  commLsion  ot 
suicide,  so  as  to  shield  the  survivor  and  myse.. 
from  danger. 

Maj.  But  the  means— the  means - 

Cle  Arehere.  This  box  contains  two  pills;  the_< 
look  alike,  but  one  holds  a  deadly  poison,  from  tin* 
effects  of  which  no  antidote  avails;  the  other 
innoxious.  Throw  for  choice— each  swallow  one  ; 
if  you  are  the  fortunate  man,  your  rival  s  cleat u 
makes  success  certain;  if  otherwise,  you  prove 
your  courago,  and  leave  your  rival  to  the  happiue- 
you  want. 

Cap.  But  I  never  was  partial  to  pills. 

Cle.  Few  persons  are  fond  of  them  :  but  it  you 
fight  otherwise,  you’ll  be  broken  for  (hs()be\ lug 
orders — perhaps  hanged  for  murder.  \\  hat  sas 

you,  Major?  .  ,  ,  .  ,,  , 

Maj.  I'm  thinking  which  is  the  worst— death  by 

law,  or  death  by  poison. 

Cap.  I  say,  doctor,  after— (Imitating  gulping.)— 
how  long  may  the  unfortunate  chooser  hope  to 
live  ? 

Cle.  Oh  !  fully  twenty  minutes. 

Cap.  Full  twenty  minutes!  You  talk  as  it  it 
was  twenty  centuries.  ... 

Maj.  And  that  time  is  to  be  employed  m  writing 
a  confession  of  suicide. 

Cle.  Which  you  must  both  do;  for  after  the 
boluses  are  swallowed,  it  will,  of  course,  be  un¬ 
certain  for  a  while  which  is  the  fatal  one. 

Cap.  What  a  disgusting  state  of  suspense  ! 

Maj.  Where  are  the  weapons?  {Takes  the  pill¬ 
box.)  Take  your  choice. 

Cap.  After  you,  my  dear  Major. 

Cle.  (Producing  a  dice-box.)  Lot  this  decide  it. 
{They  throw  with  the  dice— the  Major  wins.)  You 
are  the  fortunate  man. 

{Holds  a  pill-box  open  towards  him.) 

Maj.  Yes,  I  am.  • 

Cle.  {Pouring  out  wine.)_  Some  persons  take  win  • 
afterwards — how  do  you  like  them  ? 

Maj.  Oh,  I’m  not  particular. 

’  Cap.  Nor  I. 

Cle.  After  the  deed  is  done,  you  will  find  writing 
materials  in  separate  rooms.  This,  my  dear  Major, 
is  yours ;  this  yours,  Captain ;  there  you  will  make 
your  wills,  and  leave  the  letter  which  clears  the 
survivor  from  suspicion.  I  know,  the  ardent 
courage  of  each,  and  feel  you  are  anxious  to  decide 
it. 

Maj.  Oh !  I  want  no  indecent  hurry— the  writing 
materials  are  all  ready  ? 

Cle.  In  my  library. 

Maj.  Only  one  wouldn’t  like  to  lose  time  in  look¬ 
ing  for  things,  if  one  chances  to  be  the  hero  of 
the  twenty  minutes. 

Cle.  All  is  prepared. 

Maj.  {Swallowing  the  pill.)  There!  (Aside.)  It 
had  a  Prussic  acid  flavour — I’m  as  dead  as  De¬ 
mosthenes  ! 

Cle.  Come,  Captain,  having  no  choice,  you  need 
not  waste  a  moment. 

Cap.  {Delaying.)  Certainly ;  because  where 

there’s  no  choice -  {Aside.)  It  don’t  look  like 

a  proper  pill. 

Maj.  Come,  Captain,  I’ve  stood  fire;  an  ex¬ 
change  of  shots,  you  know. 

Cap,  Y — e — s. 

{Swallows  it.— The  Captain  and  Major 
advance  and  shake  hands.) 

Cle.  And  now,  gentlemen,  whatever  be  the 
result,  or  to  whomsoever— whether  to  you,  my 
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dear  Captain,  or  to  you,  my  as  dear  Major — your 
deaths  be  on  your  own  heads— you  shall  be  buried 
with  all  the  honours  of  war.  Make  your  wills,  and 
forget  this  earth — in,  in  ! 

Maj.  Forget  !  (Shaking  hands  with  Clements.) 
It’s  all  over  ;  I  forget  and  forgive. 

[Exit,  l. 

Cap.  (After  a  long  pause.)  Where? 

Cle.  (Pointing  off,  K.)  There! 

[The  Captain  advances  to  Clements, 
attempts  to  speak,  and  exits,  k. 

Re-enter  MAJOR  LIMKEY,  l. 

Maj.  Doctor,  you  know  it’s  all  over  now — let  me 
ask  you,  have  I  swallowed  my  death  ? 

Cle.  I  can’t  possibly  say— it’s  too  probable  that 
you  may— and  then  again  you  may  not — but — 
(Feels  his  pulse) — be  prepared  for  the  worst ! 

Maj.  This  comes  of  taking  physic :  I  always 
hated  it — a  hero  popped  off  by  pilax-cocciaa. 

Cle.  Have  you  written  the  exculpatory  letter  ? 

Maj.  No,  but  I - 

Cle.  Back  to  your  apartment ! 

Maj.  Apartment !  my  vault,  you  mean. 

[Farit,  l. 

Re-enter  CAPTAIN  CARNAGE,  it. 

Cap.  (Advancing  to  Clements,  who  is  about  to 
speak.)  Don’t  speak,  unless  it’s  comfort — what 
chance  had  I  ?  Of  course  he  chose  the  harmless 
one. 

Cle.  Well,  if  it  be  so,  entertain  your  fate  with 
decency. 

Cap.  Yes,  but  my  fate  isn’t  entertaining  at  all. 
Cle.  I’m  bound  to  say  you  mustn’t  indulge  hope ; 
your  duty  now  is  to  clear  us  from  danger ;  do  you 
hear,  my  dear  Captain — come ;  your  confession 
of  suicide!  (Putting  him  into  a  chair.)  Write! 
write ! 

Cap.  Hey! — yes,  what  am  I  to  say  ? 

Cle.  Begin — “  Being  tired  of  life - ” 

Cap.  But  I’m  not  at  all  tired  of  life ;  life’s  a  very 
pleasant  thing,  if  it  was  certain,  and  long 
enough. 

Cle.  “  Tired  of  life,  I  quit  it  cheerfnlly.” 

Cap.  (Writing.)  “Quit  it  cheerfully!’’  You 
wouldn’t  have  me  die  with  a  lie  in  my  mouth  ? 

Cle.  “  I  bequeath  to  my  esteemed  friend.  Major 

Limkey - ” 

Cap.  What! 

Cle.  A  bequest  will  annul  any  lingering  suspicion 
that  he  caused  your  death. 

Cap.  (Groaning.)  Well — -  (Writing.)  “Major 
Limkey.” 

Cle.  “  In  remembrance  of  the  happy  hours  we 

have  passed  together - ” 

Cap.  ( Writing.)  “  Happy  hours  !” 

Cle.  “  To  Madame  Tourville - ’’ 

Cap.  Hang  Madame  Tourville  !  Hero  am  I  sit¬ 
ting  with  a  iife  only  fifteen  minutes  long,  and  my 
death  in  my  inside,  and  you  talk  of  a  flirting 
widow  !  (Beep  groans  are  heard.)  What’s  that  ? 

Cle.  (Running  to  the  door.)  The  Major— he  ap¬ 
pears  in  pain ;  perhaps,  then— — 

Cap.  (Starling  up.)  Hey!  poor  dear  Major! 
(Peeping  in  at' tin  door.)  Why,  he  is  in  very  great 
pain— how  horrid— poor  fellow— he  wants  my 
maDly  fortitude.  I  say,  Clements,  my  boy,  it’s 
hardly  worth  while  to  finish  my  letter,  eh  ? 

Cle.  Why,  for  form’s  sake,  you  may  as  well. 

Cap.  Well,  as  you  say,  for  form’s  sake.  I  can 
dictate  for  myself  now — death  has  no  fears  for  me 
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—poor  dear  Limkey  !  I  say,  mind  he  writes  tho 
letter  that  clears  us. 

(Exit,  R. 

Cle.  Now  for  my  dear  Amelia,  and  to  leave  Lim¬ 
key  to  meditate  on  the  contents  of  the  materia 
inedica. 

[Exit  at  the  door,  c.  F. 

Re-enter  MAJOR  LIMKEY,  L. 

Maj.  I  can’t  remain  in  that  chamber ;  I’ll  sit 
here.  I’ve  found  a  volume  on  poisons.  (Reading.) 
“Symptoms,  a  burning  heat,  with  intolerable 
thirst.’’  (Drinking  wine.)  I’ve  no  thirst.  “  The 
patient  is  seized  with  great  anxiety  and  restless¬ 
ness.’’  (Gets  up  and  walks  about.)  I’m  quiet — 
tranquil — it  can’t  be  that.  “  Vegetable  poison 
occasions  giddiness,  stupidity,  and  folly,  after 
taking  it.”  My  stupidity  and  folly  was  at  the 
moment  of  taking  it.  “Vertigo.”  “Small 
pulse.”  My  pulse  is  everything  by  turns,  and 
nothing  long.  “Pallid  countenance,”  “tearing 
pains  in  the  intestines.”  Oh !  too  much,  too  much ! 

“  Prussic  acid,”  the  most  deadly  of  all  poisons. 
“Antidote,”  “none!”  What’s  the  use  of  a  book 
like  this  ?  “  Extx-act  of  nux  vomica,”  “prostra¬ 

tion  of  strength,  delirium,  convulsions,  excessive 
torture,  paralysis.”  “  This  poison,  if  administered 
iu  pills ’’—that’s  it — it’s  all  up  with  me — I  feel 
finis  in  every  fibre.  “  In  some  rare  cases  the 
patient  has  recovered,  but  remained  paralytic  all 
his  days.”  I  don’t  care  for  that,  if  I  only  live. 
But  perhaps  I  haven’t  swallowed  the  poison  pill 
after  all.  Where  is  Carnage  ?  (Looking  into  the 
chamber.)  The  little  villain’s  looking  joyous  !  Ah  ! 
you  monster!  Rcnwick  Williams  was  a  saint  to 
you.  I  shouldn’t  have  minded  if  that  ass  had 
shared  my  fate. 

Re-enter  CLEMENTS,  c. 

Cle.  Oh  !  my  dear  Major,  where — where  is  poor 
Carnage  ? 

Maj.  Carnage!  why,  what? — hey!  has  h e then  ? 
(Joyfully.)  Oh !  my  dear  doctor,  you  are  the  prince 
of  doctors ! 

Cle.  (Calling.)  Carnage!  Carnage! 

Re-enter  CARNAGE,  R. 

Oh!  my  dear  Major— my  dear  Captain— only  say 
yon  both  forgive  me ! 

Cap.  Why,  what  is  it  ? 

Cle.  How  shall  I  tell  you?  The  pills  were 
wrongly  mixed,  and,  oh  !  forgive  me— each  con¬ 
tained  poison  I 

Maj.  Oh  !  what  a  villain  you  are — you  a  doctor  ! 
Cle.  After  all,  my  dear  Major,  it’s  only  death, 
and  that  you  expected. 

Maj.  I  don’t  speak  for  myself ;  but  to  cut  off  a. 
fine  young  man  like  that,  iu  the  flower  of  his 
youth,  it’s  dreadful ! 

Cap.  (Faintly.)  If  the  deadly  potion  didn’t  un¬ 
nerve  me,  I’d  tear  you  piecemeal,  and  scatter  your 
fragments  over  the  universe  ! 

Cle.  For  a  mere  error  ?  You  said  death  had  no 
fears  for  you. 

(Jap.  What  I  in  shocked  at  is,  that  the  service 
should  lose  an  officer  like  the  Major,  through  your 
infernal  stupidity. 

Cle.  (Wringing  his  hands  in  apparent  agony.) 
Alas!  alas! 

Maj.  Leave  wringing  of  your  hands,  and  let  me 
wring  your  heart,  it  you  have  a  heart !  How  long 
have  we  to  live,  murderer  ? 
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T  ^  ^cnow  n°t !  but,  exchange  forgiveness  whilst 
1  ny  for  an  antidote. 

Maj.  &  Cap.  Antidote  !  have  we  a  chance? 

Cle.  ’Twill  be  a  terrible  dose. 

Cap.  &  Maj.  Be  it  what  it  may,  we’re  content. 
Cle.  And  forgive  ? 

Maj.  Jt  Cap.  Yes,  yes  ! 

Cle.  The  antidote  is  here,  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Henry  Clements. 

Enter  MADAME  TOURVILLE,  c. 

Yon  have  no  poison  but  the  canker  of  mutual  envy, 
which,  I  trust,  the  medicine  of  a  hoax  has  banished 
for  ever. 

Maj.  Doctor ! 

Cap.  This  insult ! 

Cle.  No  insult,  Captain,  and  no  doctor,  Major. 
I  shall  resign  immediately.  Yon  mutually  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  standing  orders,  and  I  have,  in  reality, 
saved  the  lives,  that,  but  for  me,  a  duel  would  have 
terminated.  I  was  too  insignificant  to  be  deemed 
a  rival ;  I  trust  I  may  now  be  regarded  as  a 
friend. 


Maj.  I’m  not  apt  to  boast,  but  I  believe  I  be¬ 
haved  as  heroically  as  a  man  could  ;  and  I  can  for¬ 
give  a  frolic.  (Goes  up  to  the  table.) 

Mad.  T.  Captain,  you  look  pale  and  haggard. 

Cap.  You  are  good  enough  to  make  the  remark. 

Mad.  T.  Come,  come,  a  hero  may  shrink  from 
Prussic  acid,  who  would  fearlessly  face  a  Prnssian 
battery. 

Cap.  Clements,  I  forgive  yon.  Madame,  I  wish 
yon  joy.  (To  Clements.)  You’ll  be  married,  and 
I  shall  be  saved  ;  and  allow  me  to  make  the  remark, 
that  after  all,  the  pill  you’ve  swallowed  may  prove 
the  bitterest ! 

Maj.  Allow  me  to  return  you  this  volume,  that, 
in  case  you  get  desperate,  you  may  know  what  to 
do.  There  are  some  pretty  poisons  that  have  no 
antidotes.  Yon  have  the  laugh  against  us — but 
we’re  used  to  that,  are  we  not,  Captain  ?  This 
little  frolic  has  been  all  amongst  friends,  I  trust ; 
— laugh  if  you  will,  but  don’t  say  anything  ill- 
natured  about  the  adventure  of  to-night,  but 
regard  it  on  all  bauds  as  an  affair  of  honoob! 

THE  END. 
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THE  LANCERS. 

AN  INTERLUDE,  IN  ONE  ACT. 

BY  JOHN  HOWARD  PAYNE,  ESQ. 

First  Performed  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury  Lane ,  November  29,  1827. 


Bijatnatis  Jfeitsanae. 


•••  ••• 


Admiral  Etiquette  . 

Letox  }  '0fflcers  in  fte  regiment  of  Lancers) 

Peter  (The  Lancers’  sei'vant)  . 

Crusty  (Landlord  of  the  Hotel) . 

Short  (Servant  in  the  Hotel  . 

Lawyer . 

Tailor’s  Boy . 

Louisa  Marston  (Niece  of  Admiral  Etiquette)  . 

Time  in  Representation.— Forty  Minutes, 


T  See  page  5. 

Mr.  Browne. 
Mr.  Cooper. 

Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Webster. 
Mr.  Gattie. 

Mr.  Honnor. 
Mr.  Fenton. 
Master  Fenton. 
Miss  I.  Patou. 


OOSTHMEi: 


Admiral  Etiquette. — 1st  dress :  An  admiral’s  undress  great  coat — white  smallclothes — buff  waist¬ 
coat — riding  boots — cocked  hat.  2nd  dress  :  An  admiral’s  full  suit. 

Frank  Belton. — Lancer’s  full  dress  uniform,  consisting  of  red  pantaloons — blue  j acket,  trimmed 
with  gold  lace,  turned  up  with  red — Lancer’s  cap — sabre — sash — cross-belts  and  pouch. 

Charles  Lenox. — Ibid. 

Crusty. — Gray  cloth  suit — silk  striped  stockings,  and  old  man’s  black  shoes. 

Peter. — Blue  coat,  turned  up  with  red  and  silver  lace — white  waistcoat — white  breeches — silk 
stockings — hat,  cockade,  and  band. 

Short. — White  pantaloons — brown  coat,  and  buff  waistcoat. 

Lawyer. — A  full  suit  of  black. 

Tailor’s  Boy. — Jacket  and  trousers. 

Louisa  Marston. — 1st  dress:  A  blue  pelisse,  trimmed  with  ermine — white  bonnet,  trimmed  with 
satin,  and  ostrich  feathers.  2nd  dress:  A  full  bridal  suit  of  white. 


STAGE  DIRECTIONS. 


Exits  and  Entrances. — It.  means  Eight;  L.  Left;  D.  F.  Door  m  Flat ;  It.  D.  Eight  Doer;  L.  D. 
Left  Door ;  fcs.  E.  Second  Entrance;  U.  E.  Upper  Entrance;  M.  D.  Middle  Door;  L.  U.  E.  Left  Upper 
Entrance;  R.  U.  E.  Right  Upper  Entrance;  L.  S.  E.  Left  Second  Entrance ;  P.  S.  Prompt  Side;  0.  P. 
Opposite  Prompt. 


Relative  Positions.— R.  means  Right;  L.  Left;  C.  Centre;  R.  C.  Right  of  Centre;  L.  C.  Left  of 
Centre. 
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***  The  Reader  is  supposed  to  he  on  the  Stage  facing  the  Audience. 


THE  LANCERS 


ACT  I. 

SCENE  I. — A  Drawing-room,  with  four  doors  open¬ 
ing  into  it,  viz.,  one  on  the  right,  one  tn  the  centre 
of  flat,  and  two  on  the  left. — A  fireplace,  L.,  hut 
no  fire  in  the  grate. — A  table  and  two  chairs  near 
Jj.  s.  E.,  and  another  table  and  two  chairs  near 
R.  s.  E. 

CHARLES  LENOX  discovered  in  his  shirt-sleeves, 
sitting  at  the  table,  r. 

Len.  How  deuced  cold !  No  fire  yet !  Will  that 
fool,  Peter,  never  return  with  my  coat— my  only 
remaining  coat?  No  such  fool  he,  either — he’s 
comfortably  warming  himself  beside  the  tailor’s 
goose,  while  I — ( Shivering) — Oh !  (Rises,  and  comes 
forward  to  front.)  Look  here,  ye  enemies  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and,  for  the  first  time  see  a  British  soldier 
tremble.  Waiter!  (Goes  up  to  the  table,  R.,  and 
rings  a  hand-bell.)  There’s  no  animal  on  earth  so 
slow  as  the  waiter,  in  a  house  where  they’re  grow¬ 
ing  uneasy  about  the  bill. 

Enter  SHORT,  c.  D.  F. 

Short,  (l.  c.)  Did  you  ring,  sir  ? 

Len.  (r.  c.)  I  did,  sir.  The  fire’s  not  lighted. 
Short.  Sir? 

Len.  It’s  devilish  cold,  sir,  and  there’s  no  fire,  I 
say. 

Short.  No  fire,  sir  ? 

Len.  Don’t  you  see  there’s  no  fire,  blockhead? 
Short.  You’re  growing  warm,  sir. 

Len.  (Apart.)  Would  I  were !  (Aloud.)  Bring 

the  fire  instantly,  or  my  rage - 

Short.  I’m  going,  sir.  (Aside,  as  he  goes  out.) 
And  he’ll  have  time  to  cool  hhnself  before  I  come 
back. 

[Exit,  c.  D.  p. 

Len.  Ah!  there’s  “no  more  trust’’  wi-itten  in 
that  fellow’s  eye.  What  a  shame  that  Jew  of  a 
landlord  at  our  last  lodgings  should  have  put  his 
desperate  claw  on  all  but  the  full-dress  uniform 
Belton  and  I  were  in  at  the  review,  and  cast  us  upon 
the  necessity  of  seeking  shelter  in  an  hotel  where  the 
landlord  is  unreasonable  enough  to  expect  money 
from  us,  just  as  we  ourselves  were  making  up  our 
minds  to  borrow  money  from  him.  (Calling.) 
Belton! — Frank  Belton!  Happy  dog!  his  coat  is 
on  his  back.  He  is  quietly  sleeping  in  the  easy 
chair,  lulled  by  sweet  dreams  of  his  beloved  cousin, 
and  comfortably  buttoned  up  from  the  pitiless  cold 
in.  a  coat  which  stands  in  no  need  of  a  tailor.  Hang 
him !  he  shall  feel  the  temperature  of  this  drawing¬ 
room.  I’ll  pump  up  a  little  of  this  cool  air  for  his 
diversion.  (Opening  the  door,  and  fanning  it  to 
and  fro.)  Frank !— wake,  Frank!— bring  in  the 


foils  and  play  a  bout  with  me,  to  keep  me  from 
freezing. 

Enter  BELTON,  l.  d.,  in  full  imiform,  laughing. 

Bel.  Upon  my  word,  Charles,  you’re  a  fine  figure 
for  the  season.  You’re  bringing  in  spring  fashions 
early. 

Len.  Only  think  !  this  chap  won’t  send  us  coals, 
and  the  tailor  keeps  my  coat.  The  fools!  to  be 
afraid  of  trusting  men  like  us.  Who  that  looks  at 
our  uniforms  cannot  see  we’re  worth  our  weight 
in  gold  ? 

Bel.  I  never  think  of  such  things ;  my  heart  and 
head  are  full - 

Len.  Of  love  ?  But  I  have  no  such  comfort  to 
keep  me  from  congealing.  I  shall  be  as  cold  and 
as  stiff,  presently,  as  your  uncle,  Admiral 
Etiquette,  that  extraordinary  compound  of  im¬ 
petuosity  and  ceremony. 

Bel.  Hold,  Charles — not  a  word  against  my 
uncle. 

Len.  If  he  would  give  us  something  to  say  in  his 
favour,  I  should  feel  infinitely  obliged.  Why  don’t 
his  money  come  ?  A  man  like  him,  who  piques 
himself  upon  his  knowledge  of  the  world,  must  be 
well  enough  aware  that  an  officer  in  the  Lancers 
can  never  get  on  in  London  without  his  thousand 
a  year  in  cash  and  as  much  more  in  debts. 

Bel.  At  the  rate  we  get  on,  my  uncle  will  be 
lucky  to  get  off  for  that. 

Len.  You’re  not  going  to  be  sorry  for  him,  I 
hope  ?  I  suppose  I  shall  have  you  in  a  passion, 
with  me  next,  for  the  pains  I  take  to  carry  on  the 
war  for  you. 

Bel.  Not  I ;  your  being  a  comrade  is  my  only 
consolation ;  but  for  that  I  should  be  the  greatest 
scapegrace  in  the  company. 

Len.  The  foils,  the  foils !  I  freeze  !  This  comes 
of  being  accustomed  to  a  smart  fire. 

(Goes  up  to  table,  l.) 

Enter  PETER,  c.  d.  r. 

So,  sir,  you  are  come. 

Bel.  (Crosses  to  r.,  laughing.)  And  without  the 
coat  ? 

Len.  Without  the  coat ! 

Pet.  Without  the  coat !  (Comes  down,  l.) 

Bel.  A  right  honourable  Lancer  in  pledge  at  a 
tailor’s !  There’s  promotion. 

Pet.  The  melancholy  truth,  sir.  The  tailor 
swears  he’ll  keep  the  coat  till  he  gets  his  bill. 

[Exit  Peter,  R.  d.  s.  e. 

Bel.  (Crosses  to  c.)  I  say,  Charles,  you’ll  have 
time  now  for  a  levee  of  tradesmen.  The  honest 
rogues  will  no  longer  have  occasion  to  say  we  are 
never  to  be  found  at  home. 
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Len.  Faith,  I  begin  to  be  afraid  they’ll  make 
themselves  sure  on  that  score,  and  give  us  a  home 
of  their  own  providing. 

Bel.  Then  what  on  earth  could  have  possessed 
ou  to  squander  away,  in  one  day,  the  last 
undred  pounds  my  uncle  sent  me  ? 

Len.  Squander  away.  (Vexed.)  Speculate 
away,  you  mean. 

Bel.  Speculate  at  the  gaming-table ! 

Len.  Am  not  I,  by  joint  consent,  the  common 
gambler  and  borrower  of  the  firm  ?  I  can’t  under¬ 
take  everything.  The  paying  department  is  empty ; 
if  your  uncle  did  his  duty,  he’d  fill  that  for  us. 

Bel.  You  yourself  prevented  my  giviug  him  my 
new  address. 

Len.  Of  course  I  did.  I  had  no  notion  of  putting 
you  in  the  way  of  having  spies  set  over  you.  You 
should  have  written  to  him,  as  I  do  to  my  father, 
to  send  you  money  to  the  post-office,  to  be  left  till 
called  for. 

Bel.  It  would  not  be  left  long. 

Len.  (Goes  up  to  c.  d.  f.)  By  the  by,  I’ll  run 

instantly,  and  see  if,  by  some  lucky  chance - 

(Aside,  stopping  short,  and  looking  at  his  shirt¬ 
sleeves.)  Confusion  seize  that  tailor  ! 

(Comes  down,  c.) 

Bel.  I’ll  be  off  to  my  uncle’s  agent.  Possibly  he 
may  have  something  for  me.  (Going  up.) 

Len.  And  there’s  the  pretty  Lady  Flirt  now 
waiting  at  her  house.  (Shivering.)  Frank,  you 
know  the  warmth  of  my  feelings  for  Lady  Flirt. 
And  yet  I  fear  even  that  would  not  excuse  a  call  in 
this  costume.  Come,  now,  my  dear  Frank,  do  a 
good  turn  to  a  friend,  and  lend  me  your  coat. 

Bel.  My  coat?  Would  you  have  me  go  to  Lord 
Wilton’s  without  a  coat  ? 

Len.  Would  you  have  me  go  to  Lady  Flirt  in  my 
shirt? 

Bel.  He  expects  me  at  twelve. 

Len.  She  waits  for  me  at  eleven.  You  are  the 
most  obstinate - 

Bel.  And  you  are  the  most  unreasonable - 

Enter  PETER,  r.  d.  s.  e.,  with  a  dressing  gown. 

Pet.  A  prize,  a  prize  !  Here’s  a  dimity  dressing- 
gown  some  lodger  has  left  in  the  closet — pray  put 
it  on,  master,  and - 

Bel.  Oh,  put  on  the  dimity  dressing-gown,  by  all 
means.  With  a  dimity  dressing-gown  who  can  care 
for  January  weather  and  an  empty  grate. 

Len.  (c.)  I’ll  tell  you  what  I’ll  do  with  you, 
Frank.  I’ll  play  a  bout  with  you,  and  he  that 
makes  the  first  hit  shall  win  or  wear  the  coat.  The 
dressing-gown  shall  be  the  loser’s. 

Bel.  Done. 

Len.  Off  with  your  coat  then. 

(Belton  takes  his  coat  off,  and  puts  it  on 
a  chair,  L.) 

Ben.  The  foils,  Peter! 

(Peter  runs  to  the  table,  r.,  and  takes 
up  the  foils.) 

Pet.  Here,  sir!  (Gives  them.  Lenox  and  Bel¬ 
ton  salute.)  Lord !  is  that  the  way  gentlefolks 
fight  ?  I  always  begin  with  a  damme !  (Aside. ) 

Len.  Now. 

Bel.  (Thrusting.)  A  hit ! 

Len.  (Parries.)  No — one,  two — the  coat ! 

Bel.  (Parrying.)  Mine  still !  (Thrusting.)  The 
dressing-gown ! 

Len.  (Parrying.)  Not  yet — I  resign  that  to  you 
— ha !  ha ! 

Bel.  (Parrying.)  One,  two,  three.  (Apart.) 
There’s  no  touching  him. 


Len.  (Apart.)  He  is  invulnerable.  Hang  it— I’ll 
shout,  and  try  to  frighten  him,  (Shouting.)  Ho! 
ho  !  ha !  hi !  ho ! 

Bel.  Aha! 

Pet.  (Apart.)  Lord,  how  earnest  they’re  going  al 

it. 

Enter  CRUSTY,  hastily,  c.  D.  f. 

Cru.  What's  all  this  noise?  Gentlemen,  for 
shame!  There’s  a  lady  ill  in  the  room  below.  Don’t 
turn  my  drawing-room  into  a  fencing-hall  1  Put 
up,  put  up !  I  hate  the  sound  of  steel ! 

Len.  You  prefer  that  of  silver,  hey? 

Cru.  Indeed,  I  do — but  that’s  a  sound  I’m  sel¬ 
dom  favoured  with  from  you. 

Bel.  ( Aside  to  Lenox.)  Well  answered,  Charles! 
Don’t  touch  on  delicate  subjects. 

Cru.  We  will  speak  of  that,  however - 

Len.  (Aside.)  Now  it’s  coming,  Frank - 

Cru.  Another  time. 

Bel.  (Aside.)  I  breathe  again ! 

Cru.  Just  now,  I  have  only  a  slight  favour  to 
ask  of  Mr.  Lenox - 

Len.  Oh,  as  many  favours  as  you  like,  if  but,  in 
return - 

Cru.  The  fact  is,  there’s  a  person  of  consequence 
ooming  with  his  daughter  or  niece,  or  some  young 
person.  The  house  is  full ;  and  if  you,  sir,  will 
only  give  up  your  room  and  this,  and  you  and  Mr. 
Belton  be  satisfied  with  the  one  he  has  now,  be¬ 
tween  you - 

Len.  (Aside  to  Belton.)  Two  in  one  small  room 
won’t  be  so  cold,  eh  ? 

Cru.  I’ll  instantly  change  your  luggage. 

[ Going  off,  R. 

Len.  (Eagerly  to  Peter.)  Don’t  let  Mr.  Crusty 
have  the  trouble,  Peter — run — take  the  luggage — 
’twill  be  too  much  for  Mr.  Crusty. 

CRUSTY  returns  furiously  with  the  portmanteau. 

Cru.  (Significantly.)  It  is  too  much  for  Mr. 
Crusty - 

Len.  (Aside.)  Hang  that  dolt,  Peter !  Old  Crusty 
has  found  out  ’tis  empty. 

Cru.  ( Flinging  the  portmanteau  ill-humouredly 
into  Belton’s  room,  l.)  And  now,  gentlemen,  as 
we’re  beginning  a  new  arrangement,  we’ll  settle 
the  former  one  at  once,  if  you  please.  (Feeling  in 
his  pocket.)  I  have  supplied  you  with  everything 
for  the  last  fortnight ;  and,  as  I  have  a  bill  to 
make  up,  should  be  very  glad  of  your  assistance. 

(Crosses  to  c.,  hands  the  bill.) 

Bel.  (l.)  Upon  my  word,  sir,  you  are  too  com¬ 
plimentary.  In  making  up  a  bill,  I  know  of  no 
gentleman  who  stands  so  little  in  need  of  assist¬ 
ance  as  yourself.  (Going  to  take  the  bill.) 

Len.  (r.  c.)  Stop,  Belton !  (Making  a  sign  to 
him.)  Allow  me — it  does  not  concern  you - 

Bel.  How  so  ? 

Len.  You  know  ’tis  my  turn  to  pay  this  month. 

Bel.  Not  it;  you  paid  last. 

Len.  (To  Crusty.)  Don’t  mind  a  word  he  says. 

Cru.  Oh !  ’tis  all  one  to  me  which  pays. 

Bel.  (Twirling  him  to  his  side.)  But  not  to  me 
Mr.  Crusty. 

Len.  (Twirling  him  to  his  own  side.)  Mr.  Crusty 
if  you  take  his  money,  we  shall  quarrel. 

Cru.  I  consent  to  take  yours. 

Bel.  (Pulling  him  by  the  arm.)  I  insist  on  it,  you 
shall  not. 

Len.  (Turning  him.)  I  insist  on  it,  you  shall. 

Cru.  And  I  insist  on  having  my  money  from  one 
or  the  other. 
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Len.  (Stifily.)  Mr.  Belton,  I  forbid  yon  to  pay 
that  bill. 

Bel.  (In  the  same  tone.)  Mr.  Lenox,  I  forbid  you 
to  pay  that  bill. 

Cru.  The  devil  you  do  !  Where’s  my  money  to 
come  from,  then  ? 

Len.  This  is  my  tenth  quarrel  with  him  on  the 
same  point.  He  never  has  his  hand  out  of  his 
pocket. 

Cru.  Pray,  then,  let  him  take  it  out  for  me. 

Bel.  Do  you  think  I’ll  suffer  you  to  be  always 
Saddling  yourself  with  my  expenses  ? 

Cru.  Come,  now,  submit  this  time.  See  how  it 
annoys  him  to  be  prevented. 

Len.  This  is  beyond  endurance ! 

Bel.  Really,  I  could  not  have  expected  any  man 
in  his  senses  to  be  so  absurd. 

Len.  Absurd !  I  beg,  sir,  you  will  be  less  un¬ 
guarded  in  your  expressions  ! — Absurd! 

Cru.  Gentlemen,  gentlemen,  pray  don’t  quar¬ 
rel — 

Len.  It  would  seem  indeed,  as  if  I  could  not  pay 
my  own  debts,  but  must  look  to  him  for  the  means ! 
Your  presumption  can  be  compared — to  nothing- 
sir — 

Bel.  But  your  vaingloriousness ! 

Cru.  Come,  come,  make  an  end  of  this. 

Len.  Yes,  Mr.  Crusty,  it  shall  have  an  end. 
(With  great  earnestness.)  Peter,  break  the  buttons 
off  those  foils. 

Bel.  Ay,  Peter  leave  the  points  sharp  enough. 

Cru.  ( Terrified .)  Gentlemen,  surely  you  will  not 
attempt - 

Len.  Attempt  ?  sir,  we  will  do. 

Pet,  (Aside,  B.  c.)  They’ll  do  the  landlord,  at  any 
rate. 

Bel.  Oh,  don’t  be  alarmed,  sir.  'Twill  be  over  in 
a  minute. 

Len .  Aud  the  survivor  will  pay  your  bill. 

Cru.  The  survivor !  Dear  gentlemen — good 
gentlemen — if  you  insist  on  killing  one  another, 
for  mercy’s  sake,  go  somewhere  else.  'Twill  be 
very  inconvenient  to  have  you  die  here !  Wouldn't 
it  be  better  to  make  a  drawn  battle  of  it,  and  each 
half  ? 

en.  All  or  nothing.  We  have  gone  too  far  for 
a  compromise.  Stand  back !  give  us  room ! 

Bel.  (To  Crusty.)  Farther  off.  That’s  no  place 
for  a  second. 

Pet.  (Places  a  chair,  c.)  There,  sir,  there's  a 
chair  with  its  arms  outspreading  to  receive  you. 

Cru.  No,  no— I’ll  not  quit  your  side. — I’ll  part 
you,  and  be  paid - 

Len.  I  defy  you  ! 

Bel.  Out  of  the  way,  or  take  the  consequences. 

Cru.  Pray,  gentlemen,  think  of  my  character — 
think  of  my  carpet. 

Len.  (Assuming  great  coolness  and  decision.)  Mr. 
Crusty,  be  calm.  I  have  been  insulted — but, 
though  I  know  what  is  due  to  honour,  I  know  too 
well  what  is  due  to  you - 

Cru.  Ay,  now  you  talk  sensibly. 

(Holding  out  his  hand.) 

Len.  And  I  therefore  choose  the  only  consistent 
course  remaining. 

(Crosses  to  L.  fable,  gravely  takes  up 
Belton’s  coat,  and  puts  it  on.) 

Bel.  (Goes  up  R.  of  Lennox. — Aside  to  him.) 
Hang  it,  what  are  you  about?  Don’t  take  my 
coat. 

Len.  (Aside  to  Belton.)  Don’t  be  a  fool.  Don’t 
let  him  know  we’ve  only  one  coat  between  us. 
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(Aloud.)  And  now,  Mr.  Belton,  feeling,  as  I  do — 
as  I  do,  what  honour  exacts,  I  rely  on  you  remem¬ 
bering  it  elsewhere,  sir. 

(Takes  Belton’s  sword  and  hat.) 

Bel.  (Crosses  to  i.— Aside.)  My  hat  and  sword, 
too !  Confusion ! 

Len.  (Goes  up  to  c.  D.  v.—To  Crusty.)  And  you, 
most  respectable  of  your  race,  no  language  can 
express  the  extent  of  my  esteem  for  you  ;  but  if 
you  dare  to  take  his  money,  sir,  be  certain  not 
even  that  esteem  shall  prevent  my  cropping  both 
your  ears. 

[Exit,  c.  D.  F.,  slamming  it  after  him. 

Bel.  And  let  me  warn  you,  sir,  if  you  dare  suffer 
him  to  pay — my  sword  shall  let  the  daylight 
through  your  body. 

[Dashes  into  his  chamber ,  L.,  and, 
slamming  the  door,  locks  it  after  him. 

Cru.  Mad  !  both  mad  !  What  shall  I  do  ?  Per¬ 
haps  I  shall  be  able  to  manage  him  better  by  my¬ 
self. — Sir ! — sir  ! (Knocks  at  l.  d.) 

Pet.  (Aside,  R.  c.)  If  I  stop,  he  may  turn  upon 
me. 

Cru.  Was  ever  a  landlord  the  victim  to  such 
extraordinary  punctiliousness  ? 

Pet.  I’ll  be  off  now  he’s  looking  the  other  way. 
I’ll  try  to  pacify  the  tailor,  and  get  a  stitch  in  for 
my  own  coat. 

[Shows  a  rip  underneath  his  arm,  and 
exit,  c.  D.  F. 

Enter  SHORT,  c.  d.  f. 

Short.  The  new  gentleman  and  lady  are  come, 
sir. 

Cru.  Come,  make  haste,  then,  and  light  the  fire. 
(Servants  light  the  fire.)  Hang  it,  I  must  compose 
myself  ;  I  can’t  receive  them  with  this  ruffled  face 
— I  must  put  on  the  look  of  satisfaction,  the  look 
of  a  man  who  gets  his  money  regularly. 

Enter  ADMIRAL  ETIQUETTE  and  LOUISA 
MARSTON,  c.  d.  f. 

Good  morning  to  your  honour  ! — Hope  your  honour 
will  find  everything  to  your  liking.  These  are  the 
rooms  I  mean  for  your  honour,  aud  your  honour’s 
young  lady. 

Adm.  (c.)  Very  well. 

Enter  TWO  SERVANTS,  c.  d.  f.,  with  trunk  and 

bandboxes. — They  place  them  in  the  room,  R.  s.  e., 

return  immediately ,  and  exeunt,  c.  D.  F. — Louisa 

goes  down,  r.  c. 

This  house  of  your’s  don’t  seem  very  large — you 
can’t  have  many  lodgers.  Well,  that's  just  my 
mark.  I’ve  no  notion  of  exposing  a  young  girl  to 
the  stare  of  those  who  are  always  coming  and 
going  in  a  large  hotel. 

Cru.  (l.  c.)  None  but  persons  of  the  first  cha¬ 
racter  frequent  mine,  sir.  All  quiet,  regular 
people — none  of  your  ranticumscouts  are  let  in 
here. 

Adm.  So  I  was  given  to  understand.  That 
brought  me  to  you.  Zounds !  sir,  'tis  to  the  free¬ 
dom  of  modern  manners  we  owe  the  degeneracy  of 
the  age.  There  can  be  no  virtue  without  decorum, 
and  no  decorum  without  etiquette.  I’ll  tell  you 
what,  sir— if  I  catch  any  fashionable  puppies  in 
your  house,  playing  their  pranks  with  my  girl. 
I’ll  break  their  bones  first,  for  the  impertinence, 
and  then  break  yours,  sir,  for  putting  us  in  their 
way.  So  beware ! 
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Cru.  Oh,  sir,  you  can’t  have  a  fear — (aside) — 
though  you  give  me  a  gi’eat  many.  Here’s  Bedlam 
broke  loose.  A  new  madman  to  the  list ! — if  the 
lady  and  those  wild  young  officers  should  meet ! 

Ad m.  We  would  be  alone,  sir ! 

Cru.  I  am  your  honour’s  most  humble,  most  de¬ 
voted  servant.  (Apart,  looking  at  the  door  of  the 
Lancers,  l.)  When  I  think  what  neighbours  he  has  ! 
Oh!  that  I  had  their  money,  and  they  another 
lodging!  (Aloud.)  I  hope  your  honour  will  have 
no  cause  to  find  fault. 

[Exit,  c.  D.  F. 

Adm.  (l.)  So,  girl,  now  we  are  here  in  London, 
I  hope  you’re  satisfied. 

Lou.  Of  course,  I  am  always  satisfied  with  what 
suits  you.  But  really  I  can’t  guess  what  we  are  to 
do  in  London,  when  we  are  only  to  stop  two  days. 
Adm.  You  can’t,  you  sly  little  baggage  ? 

Lou.  No,  uncle. 

Adm.  Then,  why  blush  and  cast  down  your  eyes 
thus  ?  You  know  well  enough,  you  rogue ;  but,  if 
it  must  out  in  round  words,  here  it  is.  You  are 
aware  of  my  being  appointed  to  a  station  ;  before 
this  day  week  I  must  be  at  sea.  At  your  age,  if  a 
girl  quits  her  guardian,  it  should  only  be  for  a 
husband,  and  my  errand  here  is  to  provide  you 
one. 

Lou.  A  husband ! 

Adm.  This  very  day.  There’s  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost — I  must  be  out  of  sight  of  land  on  the 
twelfth.  Now,  attend  to  the  chart  of  my  course 
till  then.  {(Reads  from  his  pocket-hook.)  “The 
fourth,  quit  Bath  with  Louisa — the  fifth,  in  Lon¬ 
don — the  sixth,  Louisa  marries  Belton.” 

Lou.  Uncle  ! 

Adm.  “  The  sixth,  Louisa  marries  Belton — the 
seventh,  I’m  off  to  Portsmouth — the  eighth,  I  get 
there — the  twelfth,  put  to  sea.”  There  it  is  in 
black  and  white — fixed  as  a  head- wind  when  one’s 
in  a  hurry. 

Lou.  And  head-winds  must  change,  and  so  must 
your  plan ;  for,  you  may  be  sure,  I’ll  not  marry 
my  cousin— a  heedless  cold-hearted  deceiver,  who 
leaves  me  with  vows  of  love,  and  stays  away  a 
month  without  giving  us  a  line.  If  he  can  forget 
so  easily,  I’ll  teach  him  there  are  others  whose 
feelings  are  quite  as  much  at  their  command. 

Adm.  You  won’t  have  him,  then  ? 

Lou.  You  may  be  sure  I  will  not. 

Adm.  Oh,  in  that  ease,  I  must  take  the  other 
tack.  (Reads.)  “  If  Louisa  does  not  marry  Belton, 
the  sixth,  I  take  her  instantly  over  to  Boulogne — 
leave  her  in  a  French  convent  till  my  return — 
come  back  to  Loudon  on  the  eighth,  the  ninth, 

start  for  Plymouth — the” -  You  see  I  am  not 

to  be  taken  aback  by  squalls — now  choose  your 
course. 

Lou.  My  choice  is  made. 

Adm.  Am  I  to  see  Belton,  then? 

Lou.  (Hesitating.)  Y — y — yes,  uncle,  see  him  cer¬ 
tainly,  and  bring  him  back  with  you ;  I  wish  to 
reproach  him  as  he  deserves,  and  to  tell  him  I  no 
longer  love  him,  and  then — and  then— to  go. 

Adm.  Oh  !  if  that’s  your  humour,  I’ll  hasten  to 
his  lodgings  and  look  for  him  :  so  make  you  ready. 

Lou.  Ay,  ho  shall  find  I’m  not  the  tame  spirit¬ 
less  thing  he  takes  me  for. 

Adm.  But  mind  you  go  and  settle  your  dress  a 
little,  and  be  fit  to  receive  him  with  due  regard  to 
etiquette.  There’s  nothing  so  necessary,  especially 
between  young  persons  in  love-affairs,  as  keeping 
at  a  proper  distance. 


Lou.  He’ll  find  me  more  distant  than  he  expects. 

Adm.  And,  Louisa,  if  the  lawyer  should  happen 
to  come  while  I  am  out - 

Lou.  The  lawyer ! 

Adm.  Ay  ;  a  lawyer  I  appointed  to  meet  me  here 
about  the  marriage  settlement.  Let  him  stay  till  I 
return. 

Lou.  I’ll  remember,  uncle. 

Adm.  Bless  thee,  dear!— But  mind— preserve  due 
etiquette — my  child,  adieu ! 

[Tafces  her  hand,  and  kisses  it  formally. 
— She  courtesies  with  equal  formality, 
and  he  goes  out,  c.  D.  F. 

Lou.  (Alone.)  My  poor  uncle  !  his  love  of  cere¬ 
mony,  and  what  he  calls  good  breeding,  is  quite 
ridiculous.  The  lawyer  for  the  settlement !  Dear, 
dear  !  how  my  heart  beats  at  the  thought.  But  I 
must  keep  up  my  courage,  and  not  forget  to 
frown.  (Belton  peeps  in,  L.  D.) 

Bel.  (Not  seeing  Louisa.)  I  certainly  heard  a 
voice,  which - (Seeing  her).  Amazement!  Louisa! 

Lou.  (Turning.)  Ha!  a  man! 

Bel.  (Darting  towards  her.)  Dearest  Louisa  ! 

Lou.  Good  heavens!  Belton!  Well,  sir,  what 
means - 

Bel.  I  live  in  this  house — in  the  very  next  room 
— and,  hearing  the  sound  of  your  darling  voice - 

Lou.  Upon  my  word  you  are  very  elegant  this 
morning.  Is  this  the  last  fasion  ?  Ha,  lia,  ha  ! 

Bel.  ( Looking  piteously  at  his  dress.)  Yes,  very 
amusing — ha,  ha ! — but — in — the  eagerness  to  greet 

you,  I  quite  forgot -  (Apart.)  Confound  that 

Lenox,  to  lead  me  into  a  scrape  like  this ! 

Lou.  Oh,  I  see  how  it  is.  This  is  the  undres3 
uniform  of  the  elegant  Lancers  !  ha,  ha,  ha  !  It 
becomes  you  amazingly,  Mr.  Belton. 

Bel.  My  dear  Louisa,  forgive  the  carelessness — 
impute  it  solely  to  the  effect  of  your  voice,  which 
made  me  forget  everything  else.  Let  us  talk  of 
yourself,  the  only  subject  which  can  interest  me — 
of  our  love— of  our  marriage — and  at  once  apprize 
me  to  what  it  is  I  owe  this  unexpected  happiness  ? 

Lou.  Why,  my  uncle  is  bound  for  sea,  and  did 
not  like  to  set  sail  without  taking  leave  of  you. 
He  is  gone  to  your  former  lodgings,  to  look  after 

J’ou.  I  accompanied  him  to  London,  to  take  my 
eave  of  you, too. 

Bel.  Your  leave  ? 

Lou.  My  leave !  Uncle  was  to  have  had  us 
married  before  he  went,  but  he  thinks  it  would  be 
too  hard  to  snatch  you  so  soon  from  the  delights  of 
London.  Your  long  silence  has  left  me  leisure  to 
question  my  heart  about  its  attachment,  and, 
everything  considered,  I  have  made  up  my  mind 
to  go  into  a  French  convent,  and  there  await  my 
uncle’s  return. 

Bel.  A  convent !  Never  shall  you  enter  the  door 
of  a  convent.  No :  I  love  you,  Louisa — always  did 
love  you — always  shall  love  you  ;  and,  what  is 
more,  you  shall  love  me,  and  never  leave  me. 

Here,  upon  my  knees,  I  swear - 

Lou.  (Aside,  allowing  him  to  take  her  hand,  which 
'he  kisses  rapturously .)  I  really  begin  to  think  I  was 
too  hasty. 

Enter  ADMIRAL  ETIQUETTE,  c.  d.  f. 

Adm.  ( Stands  amazed.)  Hallo  !  what  have  we 
lore  ?  A  man  upon  his  knees  to  my  niece  !  a  man 
in  his  shirt-Bleeves  !  there’s  etiquette !  What  the 
devil  are  yon  after,  sir  ?  (Turning  him,  c„  Louisa . 
n.)  Belton! 

Bel.  (Greatly  embarrassed.)  Even  he,  dear  uncle 
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— and  enraptured !  How  are  you,  my  dear  uncle  ? 
I  am  delighted  to - 

Adm.  Stand  off,  sir — don’t  come  near  me — who 
the  devil  are  you  ?  where  do  you  come  from  ?  One 
who  pretends  to  be  a  gentleman  appear  before  a 
lady  in  his  shirt-sleeves !  Oh,  the  degeneracy  of 
modern  manners  !  Sir,  when  I  was  of  your  age,  no 
man  of  breeding  would  venture  into  the  presence 
even  of  his  own  wife,  excepting  in  full  dress. 

Bel.  Uncle,  upon  my  word,  it  was  not  my  fault. 

Lou.  No,  uncle,  it  was  wholly  mine — ho  heard 
my  voice - 

Bel.  And  forgot  everything  else. 

Adm.  In  which  you  have  joined  him,  it  seems, 
instead  of  punishing  him  as  he  deserves.  You  told 
him  the  settlement  was  to  be  signed  to-day,  and 
the  ceremony  performed  to-morrow. 

Bel.  Ecstasy  !  can  it  be  ? 

Lou.  I  never  told  him  any  such  thing. 

Adm.  How  should  he  know  it,  then  ? 

Bel.  From  yourself,  dear  uncle ;  and  surely 
you’ll  not  break  your  word. 

Adm.  Hey  ?  Blockhead  that  I  am,  so  I  did  ! 
Well,  since  it’s  out,  amen.  You  shall  be  married. 
Go,  put  on  your  best  looks  and  your  best  coat, 
boy ;  and  do  yon,  miss,  appear  before  me  presently, 
as  a  lady  about  to  be  married  ought  to  appear, 
while  I  go  for  my  full-dress  uniform,  and  meet  the 
lawyer  with  becoming  dignity.  But  mind,  sir, 
don’t  show  your  face  again  till  you  can  appear  like 
a  soldier  and  a  gentleman. 

Bel.  I  will  be  certain,  sir. 

Lou.  ( Smiling  as  she  goes.)  Presently,  cousin. 

Bel.  Every  instant  will  be  an  age  till  then. 

[_Excunt  Admiral,  c.  D.  f.,  and 
-  Louisa^  R.  s,  e. 

Bel.  (Alone.)  Now,  nothing  is  wanting  to  com¬ 
plete  fey  raptures  but  a  coat !  In  a  few  hours  I 
shall  be  the  happiest  dog  in  Christendom.  Why 
don't  Charles  Lenox  come  ?  What  can  detain 
him  thu3  ?  Joy,  joy! — huzza!— lie’s  here— he’s 
here! 

LENOX  runs  in,  out  of  breath,  c.  D.  f. 

Oh,  Charles,  I’m  so  delighted  ! 

Lcn.  (Showing  him  a*,  bank-note.)  There,  you 
dog, — fifty  pounds,  you  rogue!  I’ve  just  got  my 
letters. 

Bel.  Then  give  me  back  my  coat. 

Len.  Your  coat!  in  an  instant.  I  could  not  let 
you  remain  in  ignorance  of  my  good  fortune. 

Bel.  My  coat ! 

Len.  So,  though  the  major’s  waiting,  I  ran  up 
to  say - 

Bel.  Mv  coat ! 

Len.  That  in  a  moment  I’ll  return  with  wealth 
and  independence,  with - 

Bel.  My  coat  1  ( Follows  Lenox  round  the  stage, 
grasps  at  the  coat,  but  masses  it,  just  as  Lenox  escapes 
at  c.  d.  F. — Calling.)  Stop,  Lenox,  stop!  Confu¬ 
sion — gone,  gone,  coat  and  all !  Gone  with  the 
major,  to  lose  the  fifty,  as  he  lost  the  rest !  I’m 

ruined — mad — but  I’ll  have  him  back.  I’ll -  I 

can’t  run  after  him  in  this  garb.  (Calling.)  Peter, 
Peter!— And  that  uncle  of  mine,  stickling  as  he 
does  for  etiquette.  (Calling.)  Peter,  Peter  !  The 
raseftl,  how  he  loiters!  When  he  does  come, 
I’ll - (Calling.)  Peter,  I  say— Peter ! 

Enter  CRUSTY,  c.  d.  f.,  followed  by  the  LAWYER. 
Belton,  in  his  fury ,  runs  up  to  him  and  collars 
him. 

Why  don’t  you  mind,  sir,  when  I  call  ?  Run  after 


him — cry  stop  thief !  Dead  or  alive,  bring  him— 
bring  him  instantly. 

Cru.  Hands,  off,  sir.  Help  !— I’m  strangled  ! 
Bel.  (Flinging  him  off,  c.)  Pshaw,  pshaw  !  Old 
Crusty ! 

Cru.  (c.)  Old  Crusty,  forsooth!  Ay,  sir,  it  is 
Old  Crusty,  and  I’ll  not  bear  this.  No,  sir;  you 
shall  pay  for  the  assault.  Mr.  Lawyer,  you  are 
witness, — take  him  into  custody,  Mr.  Lawyer, — 
bring  him  to  justice,  Mr.  Lawyer. 

Bel.  (l.)  The  lawyer  come?  I  must  be  off, 
then,  and  prepare.  But  how  ?.  Kind  fate,  befriend 
mo. 

(Exit  into  his  room,  taking  the  dressing’ 
gown  wilh  him,  off  table,  L. 

Law.  (Follows  up  Crusty,  who  retreats,  L.  c.)  I 
seize  him,  sir  ?  I  take  him  into  custody  ?  What 
do  you  take  me  for,  sir  ?  Do  you  mean  to  insult 
mo  ?  I’d  have  you  to  know,  sir,  that  I’m  no  Bow- 

street  runner,  sir ;  and  I’ll  teach  you,  sir - 

( Crosses  to  k.) 

Cru.  Nothing  but  ill-luck ;  I  shall  have  the 
lawyer  on  my  back  now,  with  his  action  for 
slander. 

Enter  ADMIRAL,  c.  D.  f.,  in  fall  uniform,  and 
LOUISA,  r.  s.  E.,  in  full  dress. — Lawyer  bows  to 
them. 

Cru.  (Aside,  l.)  I’ll  be  off  while  I  can,  or  the  old 
fellow  will  be  upon  me  next  for  keeping  a  dis¬ 
orderly  house. 

[Exit,  C.  D.  F. 

Adm.  (l .,to  the  lawyer.)  I’m  glad  to  see  you, 
sir.  We’ll  to  business  straight.  (Lawyer  goes  to 
R.  table,  and  pulls  out  papers,  &c.)  But  where’s 
the  bridegroom  ?  How !— Keep  his  bride  waiting  ! 
This  is  irregular ;  he  should  have  been  the  first 
upon  the  ground.  (Knocking  at  L.  D.)  Belton  ! 
Belton !  I  say. 

Lou.  (Aside,  c.)  I  shall  see  him  now  in  his  full- 
dress  uniform, — how  handsome  he  must  look  ! 

Adm.  (Calling.)  Mr.  Belton!  Can  he  be  gone 
out  ? 

Law.  (Comes  down,  R.)  If  ’tis  the  bridegroom 
who  occupies  that  chamber  you  mean,  he  is 
there ;  he’s  dressing.  I  saw  him  go  in  but  this 
moment. 

Adm.  He  must  come  out,  then,  this  moment. 
Fire  and  fury !  Make  a  lady  wait !  Open  the  door ! 
(Violently.)  Open  the  door,  I  say.  (Pushing  the 
door  open,  Belton  appears  in  the  dressing-gown, 
greatly  embarrassed.)  Confusion!  what  mummery 
is  this  ? 

Bel.  Here  I  am,  uncle.  I  beg  your  pardon  for 
keeping  you  waiting— my  eagerness — my  rapture. 
(Apart.)  What  the  devil  shall  I  do  ?  (Aloud.)  My 
friend  Lenox— that  stupid  Peter— in  short,  I  am 
at  your  orders — I  am  ready  now — quick,  Lawyer, 
quick — the  papers.  Oh,  Louisa,  how  my  heart 
bounds  at  the  thought  of  this  happy  hour ! 

Adm.  Softly,  sir,  softly ;  standoff.  Guns  and 
blunderbusses !  do  you  think  I’ll  let  my  nieco 
marry  a  man  in  his  dressing-gown  ?  Mr.  Lawyer, 
did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  tiling  ? 

Law.  I  never  met  with  a  case  of  the  sort  in  all 
my  practice.  (Goes  up  to  the  table,  r.) 

Lou.  (Apart.)  He’s  certainly  out  of  his  mind. 

Bel.  True,  true !  Ha,  ha !  Yes,  ridiculous 
enough,  ha,  ha !  I’ll  have  it  off,  uncle.  Why, 
you  know,  sir— on  an  occasion  like  this,  sir— on  tho 

eve  of  being  bless’d -  Oh,  sir— you  know  one 

can’t  be  expected  to  think  of  everything,  sir. 
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(  Flinging  the  dressing-gown  oil  an  arm-chair.)  Lie 
there,  thou  brand  of  discord,  enemy  of  bliss,  lie 
there.  If  ever  again  I  put  that  gown  upon  my 
back — I  swear  it,  iiucle — I  have  given  my  oath. 

Adm.  And  have  you  given  your  oath,  always  to 
appear  in  your  shirt-sleeves  ? 

Bel.  Ah  ! — My  coat,  eh  ? — Now  you  remind  me 
— Yes,  my  coat. — Faith,  it  is  very  ridiculous,  but 
— (Calls.)— Who  waits  there?  (Apart.)  Rage! 
Despair!  (Aloud.)  That  dolt,  Peter!  never  at 
hand  to  dress  me  ! — I  beg  your  pardon,  uncle,  for 
getting  into  a  passion,  but— (Call ing.)  Peter!  — 
Peter!— Allow  me,  my  dear  sir,  to  have  the 
pleasure  of  throwing  him  out  of  the  window  before 
you  for  this  conduct. 

Adm.  No,  sir ;  you  shall  not  throw  him  out  of 
the  window,  but  let  him  come  iu,and  show  the 
lino  livery  you  boasted  of,  and  made  me  pay  so 
dearly  for. 

Enter  PETER,  c.  d.  f.,  without  his  coat,  greatly 
confused  and  ashamed. 

How?  He,  too,  in  liis  shirt-sleeves  !  What’s  all 
this  ?  But,  be  it  what  it  may,  it  can’t  be  endured, 
and  it  sha’nt  be  endured.  You  rascal,  how  dare 

you - 

(To  Belton,  who  turns  in  the  same  way 
to  Peter.) 

Bel.  Ay,  you  rascal,  how  dare  you — - 

Pet.  (h.,  aside  to  Belton.)  The  tailor  has  kept  my 
•coat,  too. 

Bel.  (Aside  to  Peter.)  Hold  your  tongue,  you 
thief.  (Aloud.)  Uncle,  he’s  only  a  fool ;  so  pray 
forgive  him. 

Adm.  Let  him  be  forgiven;  but,  for  you,  sir, 
who  urc  worse  than  a  fool,  and  ought  to  know 
better,  let  me  tell  you,  Mr.  Francis  Belton,  that 
this  conduct  of  yours  is  not  to  be  forgiven.  There’s 
an  end  to  the  marriage — I  cast  you  off — I  give  you 
up— so  vanish,  vanish,  vanish  ! 

Lou.  Uncle,  pray  don’t  be  so  severe — he  meant 
no  harm. 

Adm.  Quit  my  sight,  sir  ! 

Bel.  Look  on  that  lovely  face,  dear  uncle — ’Tis 
love  has  caused  my  folly — She  was  mine  for  life — 
My  rapture  took  away  my  reason. 

Lou.  Mr.  Lawyer,  plead  for  him. 

Adm.  (To  Louisa.)  Follow  me,  I  say. 

(Crossing  to  R.) 

Bel.  (Apart  to  the  Lawyer.)  Be  on  the  alert, 
Lawyer;  pacify  him,  or  you’ll  lose  your  job. 

Laic.  Admiral  Etiquette— good  sir — permit  me 
to  observe - 

Adm.  I’ll  permit  no  such  tiling,  sir ! — What !  in 
his  shirt-sleeves  ? — Intolerable ! 

Enter  LENOX,  unperceivcd,  c.  x>.  F. 

Len.  (Aside.)  I  come  just  in  time,  it  seems. 

(Enter  a  Tailor’s  Boy,  following  Lenox, 
with  lielton’s  coat  and  Peter’s  livery 
— Peter,  perceiving  them,  takes  the 
coats,  and  hurries  -  with  them  into 
Belton’s  room,  L. — Lenox  and  the 
Boy  both  disappear.) 

Bel.  On  my  knees,  sir. 

Lou.  On  our  kneos,  uncle. 

La ic.  On  my  knees,  sir - 

Enter  LENOX /rom  his  room,  z. 

Len.  What  have  we  here  ?— All  kneeling  and  at 


high  words!  Bless  my  heart!  (Crossing  to  the 
Admiral.)  Admiral  Etiquette!  Miss  Marstou! 
This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure. 

Adm.  (c.)  O,  ho!  Thank  fortune,  here’s  one 
with  a  coat  on  his  hack ! 

Len.  A  gentleman  of  the  law,  too — All  in  full 
dress — I  can  guess  your  happy  errand. — My  friend 
will  be — why,  Belton — why — is  that — ha,  ha,  ha  ! 
— Is  that  white  coat  of  yours - 

Adm.  Ay,  sir,  that’s  his  wedding  suit. 

Lai.  Well  chosen  for  the  occasion!  The  em¬ 
blem  of  innocence!  ha,  ha,  ha! 

Bel.  (Apart.)  Traitor! 

Len.  My  dear  fellow,  what  can  have  put  it  into 
your  head  to  make  such  an — ha,  ha,  ha  ! — out-of- 
the-way  figure— ha,  ha,  ha!— of  yourself !— ha,  ha, 
ha!  Go  in,  go  in,  and  put  on  your  full-dress 
uniform. 

Bel.  (Aside  to  him,  angrily.)  Y ou  shall  atone  for 
this. 

Enter  PETER,  z.,  in  his  dress  livery. 

Lou.  Look,  uncle,  look  :  there  comes  the  valet 
in  liis  livery, — now  we  shall  see  the  master. 

Pet.  Don’t  you  mean  to  dress,  sir  ? 

Bel.  My  own  servant  leagued  to  turn  me  into  a 
laughing-stock !  Damnation ! 

Len.  Go  in,  I  tell  you,  go  in  and  dress. 

(Pushing  him.) 

Bel.  This  is  too  much. 

( Peter  holds  open  the  door,  t.. 

Len.  Go  in,  I  tell  you — you’ve  carried  the  joke 
far  enough. 

Bel.  Stand  off,  I  toll  you. 

Len.  No  resistance — you  shall  go  in — you  shall. 

[Pushes  him  in,  find  Peter  follows  and 
shuts  the  z.  D. 

Enter  CRUSTA',  running,  c.  d.  f. 

Cm.  (l.)  What  bustle  is  that  ?  Ha  !  those  devils 
disturbing  the  Admiral. 

Len.  I  knew  I  should  bring  him  to  his  senses. 
Matrimony  will  settle  the  rest. 

(Bowing  to  Miss  Mansion.) 

Cm.  (Apart.)  Oh,  oh!  (Eagerly,  and  bowing.) 
And  my  bill,  I  hope. 

Adm.  Your  hill ! 

Cm.  Unless  Captain  Lenox  means  to  settle  it 
for  him  ;  ’tis  only  fifty-two  pounds  ten  shillings . 

Adm.  My  nephew  run  up  a  bill  of  fifty-two 
pounds  ten  shillings  at  an  hotel !— He  shall  never 
be  forgiven. 

Enter  PETER,  i„  n. 

Bet.  (Bowing.)  Captain  Belton. 

Enter  BELTON,  in  full  uniform,  l.  ti. 

Lou.  (Aside.)  How  beautiful  he  looks ! 

Len.  Come  aloug,  Frank— here’s  Mr.  Crusty  for 
his  bill. 

Bel.  (Apart.)  That  wretch  is  bent  on  mv  un¬ 
doing. 

Len.  You  know  it  was  the  bargain  that  the  firs', 
married  should  pay  the  debts  of  the  firm.  Y%u 
are  going  to  be  married. — Pay ! 

Adm.  What !  make  the  solemn  subject  of  matri¬ 
mony  an  affair  of  bargain  and  sale  ? 

Len.  That’s  what  it  generally  is  made,  sir.  Wo. 
were  quarrelling  this  morning  as  to  which  should 
pay.  I’m  not  so  obstinate  as  you,  Frank.  I  give 
up  the  honour  of  paying  this  good  man’s  bill. 
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Adm.  (To  Helton.)  Pay  the  bill  this  moment, 
sir,  or  you  shall  never  marry  Louise. 

Lou.  (Aside.)  Oh,  if  I  could  but  get  a  chance  of 
lending  him  some  of  my  own  money. 

Bel.  (To  Lenox,  with  settled  fury .)  Sir,  this  abuse 
of - (Aside  to  Lenox.)  Your  life  shall  atone. 

Len.  (c.)  Admiral  Etiquette,  knowing,  as  I  do, 
that  he  has  his  pockets  full  of  money,  you  cannot 
be  surprised  at  my  wondering  he  should  be  so 
reluctant  to  fulfil  his  engagements. 

Adm.  (To  Belton.)  And  how  dare  you,  sir,  with 
your  pockets  full  of  money,  to - 

Bel.  Sir,  it  is  all  false,  and  to  prove - (Feels 

in  his  pocket,  and  finds  a  pocket-book.)  Ha  !  what’s 
this  ?  (Opens  it,  and  finds  it  full  of  bank-notes.) 

Len.  There,  sir,  did  I  not  say  so  ? 

Adm.  Frank  Belton,  since  you  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  fool  me  thus - 

Lou.  ’Twas  love,  dear  uncle,  only  love — his 
rapture  took  away  his  memory,  as  well  as  his 
reason. 

Cm.  (Apart.)  I’m  deuced  glad  it  didn’t  take 
away  his  money,  too. 

Bel.  Charles,  how  infinitely  I’m  obliged  to  you 
for  reminding  me  of  my  pocket-book.  (Severely.) 
Come  hither,  Mr.  Crusty ;  there’s  your  money. 
This  morning  you  would  not  have  me  pay ;  you 
insisted  on  receiving  your  dues  from  Captain 
Lenox  ;  you  deserve  that  I  should  leave  yon  in  his 
hands. 

Cru.  Pray  don’t,  sir ;  I’d  rather  look  to  you — but 
there’s  no  hurry. 
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Bel.  Take  your  money,  sir — and  remember, 
when  a  man  like  me  says  he  is  ready  to  pay,  h  • 
should  be  taken  at  his  word. 

(Flinging  him  the  money.) 

Cru.  (Catching  and  grasping  it.)  I  take  yon  at 
yours,  sir,  for  fear  you  should  be  offended. 

[ 'Exit  Crusty,  C.  i>.  F. 

Adm.  And  now,  sir,  pray  explain - 

Len.  Let  me  explain  for  him.  The  fact  is,  I 
had  wildly  ventured  all  his  resources  and  my  own 
at  play,  till  I  lost  our  money  and  onr  home,  and 
we  had  but  one  coat  left  between  us.  I  was  lucky 
enough  to  receive  a  remittance,  which  I  risked 
with  a  certain  major,  who  had  emptied  me  of  all 
wo  were  worth.  I  won  back  our  losses,  and  had 
the  happiness  to  return  with  the  prize  (and  a  reso¬ 
lution  never  to  make  such  a  fool  of  myself  again), 
just  in  time  to  save  my  friend,  I  hope — (to  the 
Admiral)— from  your  resentment,  and — (bowing  to 
Louisa)— from  your  rejection. 

Lou.  You’ll  forgive  him,  uncle  ? 

Adm.  I  do ;  but  only  because  I  am  persuaded 
what  he  has  already  suffered  will  teach  him  tlw 
value  of  regular  conduct,  and  the  danger  of 
violating  etiquette. 

Bel.  It  will,  dear  uncle. 

Len.  And  may  wre  never  find  our  follies  treated 
less  indulgently  than  you  treat  them - 

Bel.  Or  incur  severity  when  we  try  our  best  to 
please.  (Curtain  falls.) 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Favourite  Illustrated  Magazines  of  the  Day,  for  the  Home  Circle, 

BOW  BELLS, 

Published  Every  Wednesday,  contains 

Twenty -four  large  folio  Pages  of  Original  Matter  by  Popular  Writers,  and  about  Twelve  Illustrations 

by  Eminent  Artists,  and  is  the  Largest  in  the  World. 

The  General  Contents  consist  of  Two  or  Three  Continuous  Novels,  Tales  of  Adventure  founded  on  fact 
Tales  of  Heroism,  also  founded  on  fact,  History  and  Legends  of  Old  Towns,  with  Illustrative  Sketches  from 
the  Original  Pictures,  Complete  Stories,  Tales,  Picturesque  Sketches,  Tales  of  Operas,  Lives  of  Celebrated 
Actresses  (past  and  present).  Adventures,  National  Customs,  Curious  Facts,  Memoirs  with  Portraits  or 
Celebrities  of  the  Day,  Essays,  Poetry,  Fine  Art  Engravings,  Original  and  Select  Music,  Pages  Devoted 
to  the  Ladies,  The  Work-Table,  Receipts,  Our  Own  Sphinx,  Acting  Charades,  Chess,  Varieties,  Sayings 
and  Doings,  Notices  to  Correspondents,  &c. 

Weekly.  One  Penny.  Monthly  Parts,  Ninepence.  Remit  ThreehalJ pence  in  Stamps,  for  Specimen  Copy . 

With  the  Monthly  Parts  are  Presented Fancy  Needlework  Supplements.  Coloured  Parisian  Plates’ 
Berlin  Wool  Patterns,  Fashionable  Parisian  Head-dresses,  Point  Lace  Needlework,  Ac.  Ac. 

ALL  THE  BEST  AVAILABLE  TALENT,  ARTISTIC  AND  LITERARY,  ARE  ENGAGED. 

Volumes  I  to  XL,  elegantly  bound,  Now  Heady. 

Each  Volume  contains  nearly  30fl  Illustrations,  and  G40  Pages  of  Letterpress.  These  are  the  most  hand¬ 
some  volumes  ever  offered  to  the  Public  for  Five  Shillings.  Post-free,  One  Shlllingand  Sixpence  extra. 


COMPANION  WORK  TO  BOW  BELLS. 

Simultaneously  with  Bow  Bells  is  issued.  Price  One  Penn}',  in  handsome  wrapper, 

BOW  BELLS  NOVELETTES. 

This  work  is  allowed  to  be  the  handsomest  Periodical  of  its  class  in  cheap  literature.  The  authors  ana 
artists  are  of  the  highest  repute.  Each  number  contains  a  complete  Novelette  of  about  the  length  of  a 
One- Volume  Novel. 

Bow  Bells  Novelettes  consists  of  sixteen  large  pages,  with  three  beautiful  illustrations,  and  is  issued  in 
style  l'ar  superior  to  any  other  magazines  ever  published.  The  work  is  printed  in  a  clear  and  good  type, 
on  paper  of  a  fine  quality. 

Bow  Bells  Novelettes  is  also  published  in  Parts,  Price  Sixpence,  each  part  containing  Four  Complete 
Novels.  Vols.  I  to  XI,  each  containing  Twentv-flve  complete  Novels,  bound  in  elegantly  coloured  cover, 
price  2s.  6d.,  or  bound  in  cloth,  gilt-lettered,  4s."  Od. 


EVERY  WEEK.— This  Illustrated  Periodical,  containing  sixteen  large  pages,  is  published  every  Wednes¬ 
day,  simultaneously  with  Bow  Bells,  it  is  the  only  Halfpenny  Periodical  in  England,  and  is  about  the 
size  of  the  largest  weekly  journal  except  BowBells.  A  Volume  of  this  Popular  Work  is  published  Half- 
yearly.  Vol.  80  now  ready,  price  Two  Shillings.  Weekly,  One  Halfpenny.  Monthly, '.Threepence. 

THE  HISTORY  AND  LEGENDS  OF  OLD  CASTLES  AND  ABBEYS.-With  Illustrations  from  Original 
Sketches,  The  Historical  Facts  are  compiled  from  the  most  authentic  sources,  and  the  Original  Legends 
and  Engravings  are  written  and  drawn  by  eminent  Authors  and  Artists.  The  Work  is  printed  in  bold, 
clear  type,  on  good  paper;  and  forms  a  handsome  and  valuable  Work,  containing  743  quarto  pages,  and 
190  Illustrations.  Price  Twelve  Shillings  and  Sixpence. 

DICKS’  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  PLAYS.— Price  One  Penny  each.  Comprising  all  the  most  Popular 
Plays,  by  the  most  Eminent  Writers.  Most  of  the  Plays  contain  from  16  to  32  pages,  are  printed  in  clear 
type,  on  paper  of  good  quality.  Each  Play  is  Illustrated,  and  sewn  in  an  Illustrated  Wrapper.  Numbers 
1  to  400,  how  ready. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD  BOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  ECONOMY.— Price  One  Shilling.  Post  free,  is.  6d.  This 
remarkably  cheap  and  useful  book  contains  everything  for  everybody,  and  should  be  found  in  every 
household. 

DICKS’  BRITISH  DRAMA.— Comprising  the  Works  of  the  most  Celebrated  Dramatists.  Complete  in 
12  Volumes.  Each  volume  containing  about  20  plays.  Every  Play  Illustrated.  Price  One  Shilling  each 
Volume.  Per  Post,  Fourpence  extra. 

BOW  BELLS  HANDY  BOOKS.— A  Series  of  Little  Books  nnder  the  above  title.  Each  work  contains 
64  pages,  printed  in  clear  type,  and  on  line  paper. 

1.  Etiquette  for  Ladies.  |  3.  Language  of  Flowers.  I  5.  Etiquette  on  Courtship 

2.  I  4.  Guide  to  the  Ball  Room.  I  and  Marriage. 

Price  3d.  Post  free,  3}d.  Every  family  should  possess  the  Bow  Bells  Handy  Books. 

THE  TOILETTE;  A  Guide  to  the  Improvement  of  Personal  Appearance  and  the  Preservation  of  Health, 
A  New  Edition,  price  Is.,  or  by  post,  is.  Id.,  cloth,  gilt. 

London:  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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DICKS’  PIANOFORTE  TUTOR. 

This  book  is  full  music  size,  and  contains  instructions  and  exercises,  full  of  simplicity  and 
melody,  which  will  not  weary  the  student  in  their  study,  thus  rendering  the  work  the 
best  Pianoforte  Guide  ever  issued.  It  contains  as  much  matter  as  those  tutors  for  which 
six  times  the  amount  is  charged.  The  work  is  printed  on  toned  paper  of  superior  quality, 
in  good  and  large  type.  Price  One  Shilling ;  post  free,  Twopence  extra. 

CZERNY’S  STUDIES  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE. 

These  celebrated  Studies  in  precision  and  velocity,  for  which  the  usual  price  has  been  Ilalf- 
a-Guinea,  is  now  issued  at  One  Shilliug  ;  post  free,  threepence  extra.  Every  student  of 
the  Pianoforte  ought  to  possess  this  companion  to  the  tutor  to  assist  him  at  obtaining 
proficiency  on  the  instrument. 

DICKS’  EDITION  OF  STANDARD  OPERAS  (  full  music  size),  with  Italian,  French,  or  German 
and  English  Words.  Now  ready  : — 

Donizetti’s  “  Lucia  di  Lammermoor,”  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 
Rossini’s  “  II  Barbiere,”  with  Portrait  and  Memoir  of  the  Composer.  Price  2s.  6d. 

Elegantly  hound  in  cloth,  gilt  lettered,  os.  each.  Others  are  in  the  Press.  Delivered  carriage 
free  for  Eighteenpence  extra  per  copy  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

SIMS  REEVES’  SIX  CELEBRATED  TENOR  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
Pilgrim  of  Love  Bishop. — Death  of  Nelson.  Braharn. — Adelaide,  Beethoven. — The  Thorn.  Shield. 
— The  Anchor’s  Weighed.  Braharn. — Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee.  Hodson. 

ADELINA  PATTI’S  SIX  FAVOURITE  SONGS,  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling.  There  be 
none  of  Beauty’s  Daughters.  Mendelssohn. — Hark,  hark,  the  Lark.  Schubert. — Home,  Sweet  Home. 
Bishop. — The  Last  Rose  of  Summer.  T.  Moore. — Where  the  Bee  Sucks.  Dr.  Arne. — Toll  me,  my 
Heart.  Bishop. 

CHARLES  SANTLEY'S  SIX  POPULAR  BARITONE  SONGS.  Music  and  Words.  Price  One  Shilling. 
The  Lads  of  the  Village.  Dibdin. — The  Wanderer.  Schubert. — In  Childhood  My  Toys.  Lortzing. 
— Tom  Bowling.  Dibdin. — Rock’d  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep.  Etaiglit. — Mad  Tom.  Purcell. 

Any  of  the  above  Songs  can  also  he  had  separately,  price  Threepence  each. 


MUSICAL  TREASURES. —  Full  Music  size,  price  Fourpeuce.  Now  Publishing  Weekly.  A  Complete 
Repertory  of  the  best  English  and  Foreign  Music,  aucient  aod  modern,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
solo  and  concerted,  with  critical  and  biographical  annotations,  for  the  pianoforte. 
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My  Normandy  (Ballad) 

Auld  Robin  Gray  (Scotch  Ballad) 

La  Sympathie  Valse 

The  Pilgrim  of  Love  (Romance) 

Di  Pcscatore  (Song) 

To  Far-off  Mountain  (Duet) 

The  Anchor's  Weigh’d  (Ballad) 

A  Woman  s  Heart  (Ballad) 

Oh,  Mountain  Home!  (Duct) 

Above,  how  Brightly  Beams  the  Morning 
The  Marriage  of  the  Roses  (Valse) 

Norma  (Duet) 

Lo!  Heavenly  Beauty  (Cavatina) 
in  Childhood  my  Toys  (Song) 

While  Beauty  Clot  lies  the  Fertile  Vale 
The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara’s  Halls 
The  Manly  Heart  (Duet) 

Beethoven’s  “Andante  and  Variations” 

In  that  Long-lost  Home  we  Love  (Song) 
Where  the  Bee  Sucks  (Song) 

All,  Fair  Dream  (“Marta”) 

La  Petit  Fleur 

Angels  ever  Bright  and  Fair 

Naught  e’er  should  Sever  (Duet) 

’Tis  but  a  little  Faded  Flovv’r  (Ballad) 

My  Mother  bids  me  Bind  my  Hair  (Canzonet) 
Coming  thro’  the  Rye  (Song) 

Beautiful  Isle  of  the  Sea  (Ballad) 

Tell  me,  my  Heart  (Song) 

I  know  a  Bank  (Duet) 

The  Minstrel  Boy  (Irish  Melody) 

Hommagc  an  Genie 

See  what  Pretty  Brooms  I’ve  Bought 

Tom  Bowling  (Song) 

Tell  me,  Mary,  how  to  Woo  Thee  (Ballad) 
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When  the  Swallows  Homeward  Fly  (Song) 
Rock’d  in  the  Cradle  of  the  Deep  (Song) 
Beethoven’s  Waitzes  First  Series 
As  it  Fell  upon  a  Day  (Duet) 

A  Life  on  the  Ocean  Wave  (Song) 

Why  are  you  Wandering  here  1  pray? 
(Ballad) 

A  Maiden’s  Prayer. 

Valse  Brillante 

Home,  Sweet  Home!  (Song) 

Oft  in  the  Stilly  Night  (Song) 

All’s  Well  (Duet) 

The  “Crown  Diamonds”  Fantasia 
Hear  me,  dear  One  (Serenade) 

Youth  and  Love  at  the  Helm  (Barcarolle) 
Adelaide  Beethoven  (song) 

The  Death  of  Nelson  (Song) 

Hark,  hark,  the  Lark 

The  Last  Rose  of  Summer  (Irish  Melody) 
The  Thorn  (Song) 

The  Lads  of  the  Village  (Song) 

There  be  none  ot  Beauty’s  Daughters  (Song) 
The  Wanderer  (Song) 

I  have  Plucked  the  Fairest  Flower 
Bid  Me  Discourse  (Song) 

Fisher  -Maiden  (Song) 

Fair  Agnes  (Barcarolle) 

How  Calm  and  Bright  (Song) 

Womnn’s  Inconstancy  (Song) 

Echo  Duet 

The  Meeting  of  the  Waters  (Irish  Melody)' 
Lo,  Hero  the  Gentle  Lark 
Beethoven’s  Waltzes  (Second  Scries) 
Child  of  Earth  with  the  Golden  Hair  (Song) 
Should  he  Upbraid  (Song) 


London:  .John  Dicks,  313,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DICK  S’  ENGLI 

DICKS’  SHAKSPERE,  One  Shilling.  Per  post, 
ikl.  extra.— Complete :  containing  all  tlie  great 
Poet's  Plays,  37  in  number,  from  the  Original 
Text.  The  whole  of  his  Poems,  with  Memoir 
and  Portrait  and  37  Illustrations. 

BYRON'S  WORKS,  One  Shilling.  Per  post.  fid. 
extra. —A  New  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Lord 
ltvron.  636  Pages,  31  Illustrations. 

POPE’S  WORKS,  One  Shilling.  Per  post.  fid. 
extra.— The  works  of  Alexander  Pope,  complete. 
With  Notes,  by  Joseph  Wharton.  D.D.  Por¬ 
trait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

GOLDSMITH’S  WORKS.  Ninepence.  Per  post, 
3d.  extra.— The  Works  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  with 
Memoir  and  Portrait.  New  and  complete  Illus¬ 
trated  Edition. 

MRS.  HEMANS’  WORKS,  Ninepence.  Per  post, 
3d.  extra.  —  A  new  Edition,  with  Memoir, 
Portrait,  and  Vignette. 

SCOTT’S  POETICAL  WORKS,  Sixpence.  Per 
post.  2d.  extra.— New  Edition  of  the  Poems  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Illustrated. 

THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  Sixpence.  Per  post, 
2d.  extra. — The  works  of  James  Thomson,  com¬ 
plete,  with  Memoir,  Portrait,  and  four  Illus¬ 
trations. 


S  H  CLASSICS. 

COWPER’S  WORKS,  Sixpence.  Per  post.  2d. 
extra. — A  new  and  complete  Edition,  with  -Me¬ 
moir,  Portrait,  and  Frontispiece, 

LONGFE  -LOW’S  WORKS,  Sixpence.  Per  post, 
2d.  extra.— New  Edition,  with  Memoir,  Portrait, 
and  Frontispiece. 

MILTON’S  WORKS,  Sixpence.  Per  post.  2d. 
extra.— A  new  Edition,  complete,  with  Memoir, 
Portrait,  and  Frontispiece. 

WORDSWORTH’S  WORKS.  Sixpence.  Per  post. 
2d.  extra,— A  new  and  complete  Edition,  with 
numerous  illustrations. 

BURNS’  POETICAL  WORKS,  Sixpence.  Per 
post,  2d.  extra. —This  new  and  complete 
Edition  of  the  Poems  of  Robert  Burns  is  elabo¬ 
rately  Illustrated,  and  contains  the  whole  of  the 
Poems,  Life,  and  Correspondence  of  the  great 
Scottish  Bard. 

MOORE’S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Sixpence.  Per 
post,  2d.  extra. —  New  and  complete  Edition, 
with  numerous  Illustrations. 

THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS,  Sixpence.  Per  post, 
3d.  extra.— A  new  Translation,  complete,  with 
numerous  Illustrations. 

BUNYAN’S  PILGRIM’S  PROGRESS.  Illus¬ 
trated.— Twopence.  Post-free.  2£d.  Unabridged 
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DICK  S’  ENGLIS 

Now  Publishing,  in  perfect  volume  form,  price 
For  a  Woman’s  Sake.  W.  Phillips. 

Against  Tide.  Miriam  ltoss. 

Hush  Money.  U.  II.  ltoss. 

Talbot  Hol  land.  W.  11.  Ainsworth. 

Will  She  Have  Him  V  A.  Graham. 

Sketches  by  "Boz.”  By  Charles  Dickens 
Counterfeit  Coin.  Author  of  “  Against  Tide.” 

Loves  of  the  Harem.  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 
Engene  Aram.  By  Lord  l.ytton.  * 

Tower  Hill.  W.  11.  Ainsworth. 

Rose  &  Shamrock.  Anthorof  "Lestelle.” 

South-Sea  Hubble.  W.  11.  Ainsworth. 

Mary  Stuart.  G.  W.  31.  Reynolds 
Twenty  Straws.  Author  of  “  Carynthia.” 

Lord  Lisle’s  Daughter.  C.  M.  Brneme. 

After  .Many  Years.  Author  of  "Against  Tide.’ 

Rachel,  the  Jewess.  31.  E.  O.  31a!en. 

What  is  to  Be.  Author  of  "Twenty  Straws.” 

John  Trevlyn’s  Revenge.  E.  Phillips. 

Bound  by  a  Spell.  H.  Re  halt. 

Yellow  Diamond.  Author  of  “Lestelle.” 

The  Younger  Son.  Rev.  11  V.  Palmer. 

Stories  with  a  Vengeance.  By  G.  A.  Sala. 

Naomi.  Anthorof  “Rachel.” 

Swept  &  Garnished.  A.  W.  Thompson. 

Jennie  Gray.  Anthorof  "Against  Tide,” 

Lestelle.  Anthorof  "Yellow  Diamond.” 

Tracked.  Author  of  "Bound  by  a  Spell.” 

Carynthia.  Author  of  "Twenty  Straws.” 

Violet  and  Rose.  Author  of  "  Blue  Bell.” 

Cost  of  a  Secret.  Author  of  “  Two  Pearls.” 

Terrible  Tales.  By  G.  A.  Sala. 

Doomed.  Author  of  “  Tracked.” 

White  Lady.  Anthorof  “Ingarethn.” 

Link  vour  Chain.  Author  of  "Blue  Bell.” 

Two  Pearls.  Author  of  "Lestelle.” 

Young  Cavalier.  Author  of  "Tracked.” 

The  Shadow  Hand.  Author  of  “Naomi.” 

Wentworth  Mystery.  Watts  Phillips. 

Merry  England.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

Blue  Bell.  Author  of  "  Link  your  Chain.” 

Humphrey  Grant’s  Will.  Author  "Doomed.” 

Jessie  Phillips.  Mrs.  Trollope. 

A  Desperate  Deed.  By  Erskine  Boyd. 

Blanche  Fleming.  By  Sara  Dunn. 

The  Lost  Earl.  By  P.  McDermott. 

The  Gipsy  Bride.  By  31.  E.  O.  3Ialen. 

Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

The  Lily  of  St.  Erne  Bv  31rs.  Crow 
The  Goldsmith’s  Wife.  W.  H.  Ainsworth. 

Hawthorne.  By  31.  E.  O.  Malen, 

Bertha.  By  Author  "  Bound  by  a  Spell.” 

To  Rank  through  Crime.  Bv  R.  Griffiths. 

The  Stolen  Will.  By  31.  E.  ().  3Ialen 
Pomps  and  Vanities.  Rev.  II.  V.  Palmer. 

London  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand;  and  all  Booksellers. 


II  NOVEL  S. 

Sixpence,  a  Series  of  Original  Novels. 

56.  Fortune's  Favourites.  By  Sara  Dunn. 

57.  3Iysterious  House  in  Chelsea.  By  E.  Boyd 
28.  Two  Countesses  <fc  Two  Lives.  3I.E.31afen 

59.  Playing  to  Win.  George  Manville  Fenn. 

60.  The  Pickwick  Papers.  Bv  Charles  Dickens. 

61.  Doom  of  the  Dancing  31aster.  O.  II.  Ross 
AVifc’s  Secret.  Author  of  "The  Heiress.” 
Castlerose.  3Iargaret  Blount. 

Golden  Fairy.  Author  of  “Lestelle.” 

The  Birthright.  Author  of  "  Castlerose.” 
Misery  Joy.  Author  of  "  Hush  3Ioncy.” 
The  3Iortimers.  Anthorof  "  Wife’s  Secret.’ 
Chetwynd  Calverlev.  W.  II.  Ainsworth. 


69.  Woman’s  Wiles.  31rs.  crow. 

70.  Ashfield  Priory.  Author  of  "  Rachel.” 

71.  Brent  Hall.  By  Author  of  “  Birthright.” 

72.  Lance  Urquhart’s  Loves.  Annie  Thomas. 

73.  For  Her  Natural  Life.  Mrs.  Winstanley. 

74.  Marion’s  Quest.  Mrs.  Laws. 

75.  Imogen  Herbert.  Author  of  "3Iortiiners.’ 

76.  Ladye  Laura's  Wraith.  P.  3IcDermott. 

77.  Fall  of  Somerset.  W.  II.  Ainsworth. 

73.  Pearl  of  Levonby.  By  M.  E.  O.  31alen. 

79.  My  Lady’s  3Iaster.  By  C.  Stevens. 

80.  Beatrice  Tyldesley.  By  W.  H.  Ainsworth 

81.  Overtaken.  By  Starr  Rivers. 

82.  Held  in  Thrall.  Bv  Mrs.  L.  Crow. 

83.  Splendid  3Iisery.  By  C.  II.  Hazlewood. 

84.  Nicholas  Nickleby.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

85.  Oliver  Twist.  By  Charles  Dickens. 
Barnaby  Rudgc.  Bv  Charles  Dickens. 
Ingaretha.  By  31.  E.  O.  31alen. 

Paul  Clifford  By  Lord  Lytton. 

Rienzi.  By  Lord  Lytton. 

Old  Curiosity  Shop.  Bv  diaries  Dickens 
Pelham.  By  Lord  Lvtton 
/  Falkland.  ‘  l  T,  , 

(  P  Igrims  of  the  Rhine,  j  Lord  Lytton. 

Harry  Lorrequer.  By  Charles  Lever 
Faust.  By  G.  W.  31.  Reynolds 
The  Soldier’s  Wife.  By  G.  W.  M.  Reynolds 
Valentine  Vox.  By  Henry  Cockton 
Robert  3Tacaire.  By  <1.  W.  31.  Reynolds 
Entrances  &  Exits,  Parti.  E.  Wiiistantev 
Entrances  At  Exits.  Part  2.  E.  Winst-inlev 

100.  Nobody’s  Fortune.  Parti.  E.  Yates 

101.  Nobody’s  Fortune.  Part  2.  E.  Yates 

102.  The  Seamstress.  Reynolds 

103.  The  Necromancer.  Reynolds. 

104.  The  Bronze  Statue.  Part  1.  Revnohls 

105.  The  Bronze  Statue.  Part  2 .  Remolds 

106.  The  Waits.  Pierce  Egan.  3 

107.  The  Rye  Houso  Plot.  Part  1.  Reynolds 

108.  The  Rye  House  Plot.  Part  2.  Reynolds 
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advertisements. 


FOR  THE  LATEST  NEWS  AND  TELEGRAMS 

PURCHASE 

REYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER, 

Containing  the  Latest  Intelligence. 


p  EYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  goes  to 
Press  at  the  very  last  minute,  in  order 
to  get  the  Latest  News. 

T>  EYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  contains 
_LV  all  the  News  of  the  Week,  both  Home 
and  Foreign  News. 

D  EYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  contains 
J-V  the  Latest  News,  and  no  other  News¬ 
paper  can  possibly  contain  later  news. 

~P  EYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER  contains 
JLL  Special  Reports  of  Law,  Police,  Sports, 
Lectures,  Inquests,  Accidents,  &c.,  &c. 

THE  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

Read  by  Millions. 

REYNOLDS’S  NEWSPAPER, 

Which  gives  the  very  latest  Home  and  Foreign  Intelligence. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY,  WEEKLY. 

Printing  and  Publishing  Offices,  313,  Strand,  London. 


THE  ILLUSTRATED 

CARPENTER  AND  BUILDER. 

A  Weekly  Journal  for  Architects,  Decorators,  Gas-fitters, 

Joiners,  Painters,  Plumbers,  and  all  Concerned  in  the  Construction  and 

Maintenance  of  the  House. 

Id.  Weekly;  6d.  Monthly;  Half-Yearly  Volumes,  4s.  6d. 


“  It  is  full  of  information,  not  only  for  the  special  trades  for  which  it  is  particularly 
designed,  but  for  all  those  who  have  anything  to  do  with  the  British  workmen  or  house 
property.  Abounds  in  excellent  illustrations,  plans,  and  diagrams.  —  Sunday  Times, 
August  15th,  1880. 

“  For  sound  practical  information  and  advice  on  all  matters  connected  with  the  building, 
furnishing,  and  decorating  trades,  this  weekly  periodical  is  now  universally  recognised  as  a 
first-rate  authority.  The  designs  are  admirably  adapted  to  illustrate  the  letterpress,  and 
thus  the  reader  obtains  a  practical  insight  to  what  otherwise  might  prove  an  inexplicable 
puzzle.  The  lists  it  furnishes  of  recent  inventions,  abstracts  of  specifications,  &c.,will 
likewise  prove  of  great  value  to  builders,  decorators,  &c. — Reynolds’s  Newspaper, 
August,  loth,  1880. 

Send  l^d.,  in  Stamps,  for  Specimen  Copy. 

Volume  XI,  now  ready,  price  Four  Shillings  and  Sixpence ;  post-free,  Five  Shillings. 

London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand ;  and  all  Booksellers. 
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Now  Ready,  Price  Threepence  ;  post-free,  One  Penny  extra, 

THE  ACTOR’S  HAND-BOOK, 

AND 

GUIDE  TO  THE  STAGE  FOR  AMATEURS. 


BY  THE  OLD  STAGER. 


This  Guide  Took  contains  Important  Hints  upon  the  following  Subjects  : 


HOW  TO  STUDY. 

HOW  TO  READ. 

HOW  TO  DECLAIM. 

HOW  TO  IMPROVE  THE  VOICE. 
HOW  TO  MEMORIZE. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  FIGURE. 
HOW  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  FACE. 
HOW  TO  TREAD  THE  STAGE. 


HOW  TO  MANAGE  THE  HANDS. 
HOW  TO  EXPRESS  THE  VARIOUS 
PASSIONS  AND  EMOTIONS. 
HOW  TO  DO  BYE-PLAY. 

HOW  TO  COMPORT  YOURSELF  AS 
A  LADY  OR  GENTLEMAN 
HOW  TO  OBTAIN  AN  ENGAGE- 
MENT. 


E ctract  from  trie  Preface  of  the  Work  “  There  are  certain  difficulties  that  are 
inseparable  from  the  earliest  phases  of  the  dramatic  art.  There  are  others  that  arise  chiefly, 
if  not  solely,  from  the  want  of  practical  information,  arranged  in  proper  order,  and  conveyed 
with  due  simplicity  and  clearness  of  definition.  Such  difficulties  necessarily  result  in  a 
oTeater  or  less  degree  of  disappointment  to  those  who  are  candidates  for  dramatic  honours  ; 
and  not  unfrequently  lead  to  the  abandonment,  almost  without  actual  trial,  of  the  profession 
of  the  stage  by  those  who  might,  if  properly  directed,  have  come  to  be  reckoned  among  its 
chief  ornaments. 

“  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  remove,  where  possible,  and  in  all  cases  to 
lessen,  just  such  difficulties,  by  furnishing  a  ready  reference  to  information  which  shall 
smooth  the  way  for  the  more  resolute,  and,  at  the  same  time,  encourage  the  desponding  t« 

persevere.’' 


London  ,  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Booksellers. 
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Now  Ready,  with  Portrait  and  Eight  Illustrations,  crown  8vo.,  146  pages,  Price  Sixpence, 


THE  DRAMATIC  WORKS  OF 


A 


RICHARD  BRINSLEY  SHERIDAN 

WITH  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  AND  CRITICAL  SKETCH  BY  LEIGH  H^T. 

CONTENTS  .  .  V 


THE  RIVALS. 

ST.  PATRICK’S  DAY;  OR.  THE 
SCHEMING  LIEUTENANT. 
THE  DUENNA. 

A  TRIP  TO  SCARBOROUGH. 


THE  SCHOOL ’^QR  SCANDAL, 
THE  CAMP. '  \ 

THE  CRITIC;  OR,  A  TRAGEDY 
REHEARSED. 

PIZARRO. 


Can  also  be  had  separately,  price  One  Penny  each  ;  post-free,  One  Halfpenny  each  extra. 


Now  Ready,  Price  Sixpence  ;  post-free,  One  Penny  extra, 

DICKS’  STANDARD  CHARADES 

AND  COMEDIES 

FOR  HOME  REPRESENTATION. 


CONTENTS  : — 


BANDIT. 

THE  SNOW  HELPED. 
JARGONELLE. 

A  MARRIAGE  NOOSE. 

THE  LOST  POCKET-BOOK. 
TWENTY  AND  FORTY. 

ALL’S  FAIR  IN  LOVE. 

A  WOMAN  WILL  BE  A  WOMAN. 


THE  CAPTAIN’S  GHOST. 
HAT-BOX. 

NUMBER  157  B. 
LOVELY. 

BOW  BELL(E)S. 
MISTAKEN. 
LOCKSMITH. 
PORTMANTEAU. 


-CHID  ABOVE  *  HARADES  AND  COMEDIES  CAN  BE  PERFORMED  WITHOUT  RlS  K 

of  Infringing  any  Rights. 


London  :  John  Dicks,  313,  Strand.  All  Rookseilere. 


